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National Federation of Religious Liberals 
C. E. Snyder 


The Annual Meeting and a Regional 
Conference of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals were held Monday and 
Tuesday, Feb. 17 and 18, in the Church of 
the Christian Union, Rockford, Ill., the 
Rev. Charles Parker Connolly, minister. 

Inasmuch as the quadrennial meeting 
for the election of members of the commis- 
sion of the Federation did not fall this 
year (it is due in 1931), the business meet- 
ing was occupied only with routine busi- 
ness, with Roger S. Galer, LL. D., of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, the president, in the chair. 
The program opened Monday evening, 
with Mr. Connolly presiding. The first 
speaker was Dr. Galer, who took as his 
subject, ““The Place of a Liberal Faith in a 
Modern World.’ Dr. Galer took as his 
starting point the dictum of Francis Bacon 
concerning the “pleasure of standing on 
the vantage ground of truth.’’ Truth as 
it has been newly revealed has vastly dis- 
located all of the old conceptions of the 
universe, of social relations, and of author- 
ity; but religion still has the office of as- 
certaining and publishing a reason for 
existence. Any system of religious teach- 
ing or of religious organization must justify 
itself by the vigor with which it can inter- 
pret probabilities in human life and by the 
influence it can have in establishing social 
values. It is the job of liberal religion to 
culture in character a philosophy, a view- 
point, an attitude toward life, that will 
in turn cultivate a code of morals in har- 
mony with the very constitution of the 
universe; and it is the further appointment 
of liberal religion to press forward to the 
total abolition of poverty without with- 
drawing the stern necessity upon men to 
work. 

The second speaker at the Monday 
evening session was the Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer of the First Unitarian Church of 
Davenport, Ia. Mr. Krolfifer spoke on 
“Unity with Freedom,’’ and he developed 
the thesis of unity in the spirit as the soul 
of the liberal church bodies. The problem 
of our modern society is to lead men to 
unify their actions freely and gladly in the 
common activities and to preserve at the 
same time their spiritual and mental in- 
dividuality. Liberalism is trying to show 
the world how this may be done, with our 
organizations made up of many minds, 
many opinions, united in a unity of the 
spirit, kept dynamic for growth, and held 
together by confidence in the sincerity of 
our fellows and by a sense of our kinship 
in purpose. 

The Tuesday morning session was de- 
voted to a round table on “Trends in 
Philanthropic Giving and the Responsi- 
bility of the Church,” led by Prof. Jordan 
Cavan of Rockford College. Dr. Cavan 
laid down the thesis that since the very 
general passing of education and philan- 
thropy from church control: to public 


control by taxation or by large community 
effort, it seems that many persons are not 
giving so much as their church-motivated 
fathers. A serious problem results, in that 
new demands are constantly arising with 
no one ready to meet them; for example, 
tuberculosis has been met most successfully 
in a warfare first financed by private 
philanthropy and then taken up by the 
state, but cancer, cardiac diseases, nerve 
and brain troubles are taking dread toll 
beyond the ravages of tuberculosis, and 
no one is coming forward with the sinews 
of war against them. The church has 
been the mother of philanthropy, and 
there is still much need for its leadership. 

The visitors in attendance at the meet- 
ing lunched with the Rockford Kiwanis 
Club, which meets regularly in the parish 
room of the entertaining church. The 
speaker was Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Sioux City, Executive Chairman of the 
Federation, whose subject was “Things 
That Have Interested Me.’’ 

Another round table was held in the 
afternoon, with Prof. C. Walker Hayes of 
Rockford College as leader, on the sub- 
ject, ‘Personality and the Group.’ He 
gave several approaches.to working defi- 
nitions of personality and of society, and 
suggested that personality can not be 
considered apart from the group. A per- 
sonality is bound to have interests antag- 
Onistic to the group interests, and the office 
of religion is to substitute for the physical 
stimuli which are likely to make trouble, 
cultural stimuli which tend to control 
primitive impulses and to work for the 
group interests. 

The Tuesday evening session was de- 
voted to addresses by Dr. Horace Bridges 
of the Chicago Ethical Society and by 
Rabbi Felix A. Levy of Emmanuel Con- 
gregation, of Chicago. Dr. Bridges dis- 
eussed “The Gospel of Humanism Ac- 
cording to Mr. Walter Lippmann.’’ He 
paid high compliment to Mr. Lippmann 
as a man of true insight into deep spiritual 
problems, and of a vigor of understanding 
hewn from life. He emphasized the values 
of certain chapters in» Mr. Lippmann’s 
book, and then vigorously challenged Mr. 
Lippmann’s conclusions in which he tries 
to establish a philosophy of ethics without 
having made the study of ethics a specialty. 

Rabbi Levy took as his subject ‘‘The 
Religion of a Modern Man.’’ He depre- 
cated the ease with which so many chil- 
dren of to-day are receiving the oppor- 
tunities for which their fathers have had 
to work. He laid down three requisites 
of a valid religion, that it must be thought- 
ful and must make the necessary synthesis 
between the world of knowledge and the 
world of unseen values, that it must es- 
tablish the reality of the Good Life, and 
that it must be the champion of the de- 
mocracy of man. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 


' Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of al] souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


BORAH AND THE D. A. R. 


N his address over the radio on March 1, Senator 
Borah expressed the hopes and fears of the 


majority of the American people concerning the* 


London Conference. So important is the place he 
occupies that many newspapers carried the address 
in full, and it was cabled abroad. 

Rereading it carefully, we are struck by the fact 
that it does not tell us a single thing that we did not 
know, but in that is its strength. The facts on which 
it was based are indisputable. The nations conferring 
at London were not enemies, but allies, during the 
war, and those whom they fought were disarmed. 
Since the war there have come the League of Nations, 
the Locarno Pact and the Kellogg Treaty. All the 
nations negotiating have agreed not to go to war. If 
now, with enemies disarmed and allies pledged to 
peace, a forward step can not be taken, the masses of 
the people everywhere will despair. 

To-day, Senator Borah said, thirty million men 
are under arms in a world that has outlawed war. 
In addition the Powers assembled at London spent a 
billion dollars for armaments, our country spending 
$374,000,000. The nations of the world are paying 
out five billions annually to keep up their fighting 
forces. The peoples of the world can not forever keep 
confidence in governments which do no better than 
this. : 

It was a mighty utterance, and the Senator never 
made an address that was more timely. 

It is interesting to note that the Daughters of 
the American Revolution met the London crisis in a 
totally different way. From Washington they be- 
gan broadcasting over one of the radio chains a series 
of addresses. The President General inaugurated 
them. ‘The first speaker was a distinguished admiral. 
We had “the pleasure’ of hearing the admiral. He 
gave a detailed exposition of the necessity of large 
navies as the price of security, of the importance of 
super-dreadnoughts as the backbone of the navy, and 
of the small expense per capita to build mighty fleets. 
He warmly repudiated the argument that the National 
Government should spend as much for education as 
for navies, reading the Constitution to show why 
education must be left to the states. He cited the 
London Conference as a failure, as a clear indication 
of nationalistic ambitions and jealousies, and called 


on America to rally to the patriotic duty of “‘prepared- 
ness” for war. The government of the D. A. R. is as 
autocratic as that of Russia. How long the rank and 
file of the great organization will endure it is a ques- 
tion. 

It is tragic to think that the D. A. R. makes 
patriotism synonymous with big armies and navies. 
It is hard on the organization that its leaders choose 
a critical our in the life of the London Conference 
to launch their campaign. The cheering thing about 
it is that such stupidity acts as a boomerang. 

* * 


THE DUCK HAWKS ON THE OLD SOUTH 


S we stood at our window looking up at the tower 
of the Old South Church, two large birds 
launched themselvesinto space and with rapid, 

powerful strokes shot toward Trinity Church. Later 
we saw them again to better advantage. They were 
duck hawks, “the American representatives of the 
peregrine falcon,” “the speed kings of the sky, per- 
haps the fastest birds that fly.” 

Once or twice every winter the Washington 
papers carry a story about the duck hawk on the 
tower of the Post Office Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and the Boston papers tell of the duck hawk 
on the Custom House tower living all winter on 
starlings and pigeons. 

In his delightful book of essays, ‘“Wild Honey,” 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., has a chapter on “The Peregrine 
Falcon.” In it he tells of a duck hawk that made his 
winter home in ‘the hat of William Penn, who stands 
on the top of the City Hall, five hundred and fifty- 
five feet above the streets of Philadelphia. ‘“There,” 
says Mr. Scoville, “he lived for two winters, the joy 
of all ornithologists and one of the sights of the city, 
feeding comfortably on the pigeons which defile the 
public buildings, until finally shot by a young lawyer, 
one of those vandals who are doing their best to make 
extinct all of the rarer and more striking forms of wild 
life in this country.” 

The day that we first saw the duck hawks from 
our own windows in the heart of Boston, was a day 
set apart. There was a little more tang in the air. 
Life seemed more worth living. We were taken out 
on the wings of this wild bird into the great open 
spaces, to the crags where it nests and rears its young, 
to the high valleys where it seeks its food. 
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That same day the mails brought us a twenty- 
page bulletin issued by Davis Quinn of 3548 Tryan 
Avenue, the Bronx, New York City (which he offers 
to send free to anybody), entitled ‘‘Framing the Birds 
of Prey.”” It is an attack on what Mr. Quinn calls “a 
fanatical and economically harmful campaign of ex- 
termination against hawks and owls..... its mo- 
tive not conservation of game but to sell ammunition 
and divert attention from the real cause of the de- 
crease of game.” 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a 
statement which says that “the greatest factor in the 
increase of rats, mice and other destructive rodents 
in the United States has been the persistent killing 
oft of the birds and mammals that prey upon them.”’ 

Mr. Quinn tells of contests waged by gun clubs 
where killing a great blue heron gives a side twenty 
points and hawks and owls fifteen points each, bit- 
tern and kingfisher five points each. ; 

Sportsmen’s papers, encouraged by dealers in 
guns and ammunition, have carried such campaigns 
so far that “the sight of a hawk or other bird of prey, 
even of a species formerly common, is no longer a 
frequent event in most places.”” Even the bald eagle 
and the golden eagle are almost extinct. 

If all that is alleged about the destructiveness 
of some of these birds were true, there is such a thing 
as too much efficiency. We knew a man who cleared 
out all the wild azalea near his camp and laboriously 
carried in two largerubber plants in tubs. In clearing 
out all that we have left of the wild in bird and animal 
life, we are preparing a drab and colorless future for 
ourselves and our successors. 

Let the duck hawk live. We could have afforded 
several squabs for the pair we saw, even at current 
prices, because of the joy they brought in a gray 
February day when the grind was heavy. 


* * 


COMING TO TERMS WITH LIFE 


PON recommendation of Dr. Etz, a number of 
our churches have sent out to members of the 
congregation a little booklet for the Lenten 

season prepared by the Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life of the Federal Council, called 
“Coming to Terms with Life.” The editor is the 
Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D., which insures both 
breadth and depth of devotional spirit. Not every 
one will approve everything that is said in this book- 
let, but it will be a help to most of us who honestly 
try to use it. 

The services are based on the theory that to-day 
as truly as when Aristophanes uttered the words, 
“Whirl is ing,” and that it is wise for us to take 
advantage of special seasons like Lent to get hold of 
ourselves. Dr. Stocking says: “To adjust ourselves 
intelligently, understandingly and happily to life in its 
many aspects and with its changing fortunes is our un- 
ceasing problem. To solve that problem is to master 
the art of living.” 

On one of the weeks of Lent the subject taken is 
“Coming to Terms with the Universe.” Other subjects 
that follow are: ““‘Coming to Terms with Ourselves,” 
“Coming to Terms with Others,” “Coming to Terms 


with Difficulties,” ‘(Coming to Terms with Respon- 
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sibility,’ and 
Things.” 


“Coming to Terms with Ultimate 


* * 


OBJECTIONS TO JAPAN MISSION WORK 


E have been keeping a record of objections 
W urged against our work in Japan and here- 
with summarize them: 

“The Japanese are an intelligent, progressive 
people with some of the finest universities in the 
world. They travel and pick up the best everywhere. 
They do not need us.”’ 

“The Japanese are a warlike, dishonest race. 
The less we have to do with them the better.” 

“Our church is poor, weak and struggling, and 
we need every dollar for local parishes and home 
mission work.” 

“There is so much misery in this country that 
anything we have to give might better go to the hun- 
dred neediest cases, orphan asylums, or hospitals.” 

“‘What we do is so small and ineffective that we 
had better do nothing.” 

“T don’t believe in converting people to a creed. 
They have a creed. Leave them alone.” 

“Our missionaries do not give enough attention 
to getting members into the Universalist church. 
What are they there for if not to make Universalists?’” 

We welcome objections to our Japan Mission 
work. At least they indicate that people have enough 
interest to object. The deadly, discouraging thing is 
the great mass of amiable indifference and inaction. 
The Universalist people as a whole can smilingly ig- 
nore the obligations they have assumed abroad 
better than any other body of Christians that so 
far has come to our notice. Generous, honorable, 
intelligent, as they are in spots, their average con- 
tribution to foreign missions is so pitiably small that 
the most unpleasant task that we could assume 
journalistically would be to print it beside the record 
of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists and other Christians. 

We have asked Dr. H. M. Cary to discuss the 
objections summarized in this editorial. His article 
will appear in a few weeks. 


We ourselves believe that the only way to in- 


terest Universalist people in missions is to drop the 
word missions. The Foreign Missions Board might 
be called the World Friendship Board, and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association might 
be called the Women’s World Service Association. 

But will either of them change? We trow not. 
The one unforgivable sin in churches is to change, 
and especially to change names. 

One of our associates wisely remarked recently: 
“To the mass of Universalists, the word missions im- 
plies the belief that the people are heathen and will 
be lost unless we send some one to tell them about 
Jesus. They are too intelligent to believe that, and 
so they take no interest in missionary work. We 
ought to cut loose absolutely from every name that 
hints at such a belief. It is a libel on our work.”’ 

The true work of missions is for-world friendship. 
The workers are sent to serve other peoples, with no 
feeling of superiority. Much of the best work being 
done in the world to-day for inter-racial understanding 
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is by friendly workers who are sent out by the mission 
boards. Through hospitals and other medical ser- 
vice, by schools and'various teaching services, with 
social service agencies and churches, we are trying to 
say to the people of the world: “Here is our best in 
thought and action. Can’t we get closer together?” 

We are firmly convinced that Universalists would 
do more per capita in foreign missions than any other 
group if, in some way, we could make them see what 
it really means. 

LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY 

V. Our Old Friend Reverend Smith 


EFORE you get through with that series of 
editorials on Little Things in the Ministry,” 
said a friend, “‘say a word about Rev. Smith.” 

Beloved, it is almost hopeless! We have discovered 
that the people responsible for the horrible and inde- 
fensible usage—Rey. Hall, Rev. McCollester, Rev. 
Tomlinson, or Rev. Smith—are not the lay folks 
but the ministers. We do not mean Hall, McColles- 
ter and Tomlinson. These men know the English 
language and would not dream of using the adjective 
as a noun in this way. But too many of our minis- 
ters not only acquiesce in the usage, they employ it. 
We do not say that we will vote to keep any one 
out of heaven who says ‘“‘Rev. Smith,” but we do say 
that if we ever attain to the editorship of the leading 
journal of heaven, we shall show these fellows up. 
The reactions we shall inspire will mar the harmony 
of heaven. Let us pay some attention to this matter 
before it is too late. Rev. Smith is incorrect. It is 
so incorrect it is inexcusable. Say Rev. John Smith. 
* * 


OVER HASTY CONCLUSIONS 


N Scribners for January, Robert A. Millikan says 
that “she (science) regards it as her chief func- 
tion to deter men from over hasty conclusions 

. . and to constrain men to replace panicky, emo- 
tional acting by reflective, informed, rational acting.” 

We might as well admit frankly that many: of 
our own conclusions have been of the over-hasty kind. 
For example, without thinking we have accepted the 
dictum that this machine age has ruined the life of 
the common man, that doing one tiny act over and 
over again all day long in a factory has destroyed the 
intellectual capacity of the man doing it. Science 
through Dr. Millikan asks us to look at the other side 
of this matter. He says: “A very superficial glance 
at the Ford factory would seem to justify the worst 
charges that aremade against our machine age, but, to 
the man who is capable of seeing beyond his nose, it 
is a very different picture that unfolds itself. This 
man sees not only the 8,400 cars that are turned out 
each day by routine labor in the summer of 1929 by 
the Ford plant, but he looks beyond to see what these 
cars are doing to the life of the common man. He 
sees that these 8,000 cars are driven by roughly as 
many persons, and he realizes that driving a car in 
crowded streets is in itself a highly skilled occupation 
which develops in large measure the qualities of so- 
briety, alertness and intelligence. He contrasts the 
bleary-eyed, ruby-nosed old soak who thirty years ago 
sat on the driver’s seat of the average cab in London or 
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New York, with the highly skilled chauffeur of to-day, 
alert, self-respecting, sober, intelligent, and well 
dressed. The change is striking and the improvement 
enormous.”’ 

In the same way Dr. Millikan traces the influence 
of these cars in- developing expert mechanics and 
trouble men all over the country, who spend their 
time in the most stimulating activity. 

Back of the cars also are the thousands of service 
station men, successful only as they arercheerful and 
helpful; back of the service stations refineries with 
chemists and engineers; back of the refineries the 
geologists and seismologists. 

And back of all these considerations lies the basic 
fact that the workmen themselves are using the cars 
for outings, contact with their fellows, and the broad- 
ening influence of travel. 

It seemed obvious that the machine age was 
brutalizing us. When Millikan shows us the other 
side it does not seem so obvious. The scientist has 
been saying, “‘Avoid over hasty conclusions.”’ 

If we can only get rid of these snakes, says the 
farmer, how much more safe and pleasant farming 
would be. He tries it, and destructive rodents multi- 
ply so that the entire business is threatened. Then he 
coaxes the bull snakes and king snakes back and 
protects them. 

The Bishop of Ripon suggested that science take a 
holiday for ten years in order to let the world catch up. 
An Oxford professor discussed gloomily the possibili- 
ties of releasing the energy locked up in the atom. 
Raymond Fosdick wrote of the power of 150 tons of 
dynamite compressed to a pound weight which could 
be held in the hand. A single man with this power in 
his hand could blow up a city. “I sincerely hope,” 
said the Oxford man, “that this discovery will not 
be made until it is clearly understood what is involved. 
. . . And yet it is bound to come. . . . conceivably 
to-morrow.” Now Millikan tells us that new evi- 
dence shows that it is “highly improbable that there 
is any appreciable amount of available sub-atomic 
energy for man to tap. The Creator has put some 
fool-proof elements into His handiwork, and man is 
powerless to do it any titanic physical damage any- 
way.” 

What then, should we stop concluding? That 
is precisely what we should not do. Or should we 
always live undecided lives for fear we may go wrong? 
That is the worst kind of non sequitur. 

But when a great change comes, it is just as well 
to be modest in our claims about what it will do or 
not do. If the radio makes it much more delightful 
to hear Fosdick than to hear Theophilus J. Snoddy 
who yells at us in our own church, let us not be so 
sure that all the churches will be shut up in five years. 
Some statesmen may be raised up in the churches. 
The parish minister may be freed from twenty jobs 
so as to better'do two or three. There may be united 
effort, division of labor, richer and more varjed worship, 
kinder and more skillful church work. 

“Better not know so many things,” we are often 
told, ‘than to know so many things that are not so.” 

Still better is it to know all the things we can 
know, but to know that we are not apt to get the 
whole story the first time. 
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What We Te to Achieve in Public Worshe 


Frank Durward Adams* 


“Let us not neglect meeting together as some do, 
but let us encourage one another.’’—Heb. 10 : 25. 
(Goodspeed. ) 


That was a long time ago; for two hundred 
years, in any age of the world, is quite a 

m4; period. But, in view of what has taken 
place within these two centuries, it is more than the 
equivalent of any previous two thousand years. 
America then was a narrow strip of sparsely settled 
country on the margin of the Atlantic, stretching from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina. George the Second 
was on the throne of England, and this bit of America 
was one of his far-flung dependencies. Modern 
philosophy was yet unborn. David Hume, in Scot- 
land, was nineteen years old, Immanuel Kant, in 
Prussia, was only six. Benjamin Franklin, in Phila- 
delphia, at the ripe age of twenty-four, had just 
bought the Pennsylvania Gazette; and two years were 
yet to elapse before he published his famous ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” The same two years were still 
to intervene before George Washington should be 
born. Altogether it was rather a quiet, primitive, 
isolated world in the year of our Lord 1730. 

The place is a village church somewhere, any- 
where, in New England. Itisas simple and primitive 
as the time and the environment themselves. Built 
of logs, perhaps, or of material equally unadorned. 
And the people assemble from the four points of the 
compass, some on foot, some on horseback, the ma- 
jority maybe in their slow-moving ox-carts or sleighs. 
Two, three, five, ten miles they have come to attend 
services in this village meeting-house. And they 
know why they have come. The cold of the season 
and the unheated meeting-house have not daunted 
them. The discomfort of the journey has not re- 
strained them. The bother-of washing and dressing 
and bundling up half a dozen children was not con- 
sidered. Even ten miles of poky travel behind a pair 
of poky oxen could not dampen their resolve. They 
were going to church, and they knew why. They 
must save their souls from hell. For that was long 
before the orthodox medieval theology had been suc- 
cessfully challenged. And added to that rather stimu- 
lating reason was the pressure of a public sentiment 
which required regular church attendance of all those 
who hoped to maintain social respectability. Small 
inconveniences, or large ones, of distance, transporta- 
tion, cold weather and unheated meeting-houses 
counted for nothing in the face of an urge like that. 
And so the village church was filled with people, 
though perhaps they were not all of them worshipers 
in the exact sense of the word. 

Now we leap over these two hundred years and 
come to a Sunday morning in February, 19380. There 
have been changes. Politically, philosophically, re- 
ligiously, it is a totally different world. No longer 
isolated, no longer primitive, no longer simple. Ameri- 
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ca is an imperial nation upon whose flag the sun never 
sets. The old-time religion and the old-time meeting- 
house have vanished for the majority of us. Every 
year a greater number of country and village churches 
flicker out and die, and every year the sanctions of 
the orthodoxy of two centuries ago become more im- 
potent. And on this February Sunday morning, in 
the year of our Lord 1930, everybody does not go to 
church. Of those who do go, very few walk, even 
though the distance is only a few blocks. Some are 
willing to ride in the buses or street-cars, but it is con- 
sidered a hardship, especially if one must transfer. 
All the rest drive their own cars. Folks in Lansing 
can drive to Detroit in less time than it took those 
New Englanders to go ten miles with their oxen. 
One can drive in from Pontiac in about half the time 
it used to take us to go three and a half miles to church 
over dirt roads when I was sixteen. And we went 
every Sunday, too. In the evening I usually walked, 
for the horses had to work in the fields the next day. 
So did I; but horses cost money. But no one comes 
from Lansing or even from Pontiac to Detroit to at- 
tend church. Few indeed will go as far as the original 
ten linear miles, even in the latest model six or eight- 
cylinder car. And as for getting the children ready 
and bringing them to Sunday school—don’t be silly! 
But, of course, two hundred years ago, yes, forty years 
ago, they got to bed fairly early the night before. 

But do the comparatively few who come to church 
on a February Sunday morning in 1930 have as clear 
an understanding of why they do it as those New 
Englanders did? We may fairly doubt it. It is 
needless to say that it is not because they are afraid of 
hell in the orthodox sense, in our church, at least. It 
must be some other reason—habit, a desire to see the 
folks, loyalty to the institution, or, in some rare in- 
stances, the honestly confessed wish to be entertained 
by a witty or engaging preacher. Some tell you that 
they come to hear the music; and now and then we 
encounter a person who knows the real reason. Any 
number of answers have been hazarded to the ques- 
tion, Why do people not go to church? But rarely 
does any one ask the far more sensible question, Why 
do people go to church? In view of the change in mo- 
tive, as striking and significant as the change in 
methods of transportation, and in view of the further 
fact that the new motive is so little comprehended, 
perhaps the surprising thing is that anybody goes at 
all. I overheard some one remark the other day that, 
whereas church-going used to be purely selfish, now it 
is altruistic. Well, that is one way to look at it. 

Now all this leads right into the subject I want to 
discuss with you this morning. I think it is literally 
true that few of us do attend church services intelli- 
gently. I mean that we do not go with an intelligent 
idea of what to expect, or the trained ability to recog- 
nize it if it is there. If the service satisfies you, do 
you know why? Do you know why if it does not 
satisfy you? Very often your dissatisfaction is due 
to the fact that the order is not unified and harmoni- 
ous. Sometimes it is so sloppy and disjointed that 
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one’s teeth are set on edge. But more often, I be- 
lieve, it is because the would-be worshiper himself 
does not know what to look for, what areas of his own 
nature are to be engaged, nor does he know how to 
give himself consciously to a co-operative effort to 
produce the desired effect. For public worship is al- 
ways a community effort; an effort in which we all act 
in common to produce a certain total impression and 
expression. I wander sometimes whether the of- 
ficiating ministers themselves quite know what they 
are trying to achieve. 

What, then, do we try to achieve in public wor- 
We can answer this question best by noting 
what elements are involved in any unified; satisfying 
order of service. There are five of these elements, 
and not one of them can be omitted or ignored. 

First, we invoke the spirit of reverence and de- 
votion. That is why the church should be quiet from 
the moment the service begins. If there is no talk- 
ing, whispering or unnecessary noise leading up to 
that beginning moment, so much the better, for it 
takes time to create the desired atmosphere. That is 
why loud conversation in the narthex is distracting, 
and why the ushers endeavor to show late-comers to 
their seats with as little confusion as possible. That 
is why the organ begins softly and musingly rather 
than with a loud, sonorous blast, and builds up grad- 
ually to greater volume and expression. Ten, even 
fifteen, minutes is not too long a time for the creation 
of this atmosphere. In the meantime no audible word 
is spoken, either by the minister or congregation. No 
one is really trying to do anything. Quite the oppo- 
site, indeed. This is the time when mind and body re- 
lax, become quiet and still, yielding utterly to the 
mood and spirit of the place. The only conscious 
effort the worshiper makes is that of throwing open 
his whole being, freely and without restraint, to the 
influence of the place and hour. 

In this part of the service one is affected deeply 
by objective things. Hence the appeal to the eye 
and the ear should be made harmonious. The brood- 
ing tones of the organ are far more satisfying when 
they echo through Gothic arches than in some barren 
public hall. That is why multitudes of people love 
to see an illuminated altar, with perhaps a cross or a 
crown, or some symbol of universality upon it, to give 
graphic expression to the spirit of sacrifice or devotion. 
The candle is a symbol of the light that lighteth every 
man coming into the world, and from the remotest 
times it has been used as a type of immortality. Then, 
to this appeal to the ear and the eye is added, in mul- 
titudes of sanctuaries, the odor of incense. Curiously 
enough, all psychologists agree that the sense of smell 
stirs the whole being more deeply, through memory 
and association, than any other of the five senses. 
How often a faint fragrance of lilac or rose-petals, 
though dissipated in an instant, recreates a world long 
forgotten, in which your emotions are stirred to their 
depths. 

Thus we try to achieve at the very outset a mood 
and an atmosphere in which we can pass easily and 
without conscious effort into the other phases of the 
service. Itis the mood which our Quaker friends have 
perhaps carried to an extreme. We see at once how 
difficult this is without the co-operation of everybody. 


If one or two persons insist upon carrying on a whis- 
pered conversation while the organ is playing, if there 
is loud talking anywhere about, or even the back-fire 
of passing automobiles, it is a much harder task. 
Have you not been in churches where most of the 
people seemed to regard the “organ voluntary” as a 
kind of smoke-sereen for conversation? If the or- 
ganist is doing it voluntarily, why should they bother? 
So we prefer to designate it correctly as the organ de- 
votional. To be sure there are other elements through- 
out the entire service calculated to sustain or even 
strengthen this mood; but it is in the opening quarter 
of an hour that it must be established. 

We next stimulate and feed the intellectual side 
of the nature. A lesson is read from the Scriptures 
or some other source, often from both, in which we lay 
the foundation and build the background for the ser- 
mon by bringing some great question or principle into 
view. The people are challenged to think about it. 
And in the sermon this challenge is followed up with 
arguments constructed with a view to aiding the 
people in their thinking. It is easy, of course, to lull 
them quietly into the mood of accepting whatever 
the preacher has to say without the mental effort of 
putting it to the test of their own reason and experi- 
ence. But that is not the function of a prophet. , It 
is his high duty to show that his thesis is in harmony 
with truth and reason, if he can. But he is prostitut- 
ing his office when he endeavors with honeyed words 
to soathe his congregation into agreement with him, 
or by threat or bluster to bludgeon them into accept- 
ance. Least of all should he assume, tacitly or in 
words, that they should accept his conclusions just 
because he, a priest or a clergyman, has stated them. 

This last, of course, could not happen in a church 
like ours; and it brings out in sharp relief the funda- 
mental difference between the extreme liturgical 
churches on the one hand and the extreme non- 
liturgical on the other. At the one extreme stands 
the Roman Catholic Church. Here they are past 
masters in the art of creating an atmosphere of wor- 
ship and adoration. The whole setting of the service, 
Uluminated images, lighted altars, the faint odor of 
incense, the rolling of the organ and the reverent 
chanting of many voices—all conspire to instill a sense 
of the supernatural. This effect is heightened by the 
use of Latin in the mass. The words seem to take on 
added sublimity just because they are unintelligible. 
And the purpose of the Catholic service is to maintain 
in general this mood throughout. The intellectual, 
the reasoning, faculty of the devotee is never invoked. 
He is not expected to reason. It is enough that he 
shall accept. As for question or doubt, that is sin. 
So the sermon, in churches of this sort, is either omitted 
altogether or consists in a simple statement of what 
the people are required to believe. In a lesser degree 
this is also true of High Church Episcopalians and all 
others of the liturgical order. 

Perhaps some of us radical Protestants have 
gone to the opposite extreme. In our intellectual re- 
volt against the intolerant dogmatism of the old 
regime, we have deprived ourselves of some of the 
most beautiful and effective adjuncts of public wor- 
ship. Weare as skittish as a colt at the idea of lights 
on the altar, robed choirs, and the dim, mystic aisles 
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of Gothic cathedrals. It suggests popery. We are 
sure we do not likeit. So, bereft by our own prejudice 
of all these lovely symbols, most Protestarit services 
are barren almost to the point of aridity. And, at the 
extreme wing of liberal Protestantism, the services 
are intellectually so top-heavy that they have lost 
all human appeal. 

The third thing we try to do is to stir the emo- 
tions. By this you will perceive that we are not 
through talking about the sermon; for it is in the ser- 
mon that this emotional appeal is usually made. In- 
deed it is not a sermon in any correct sense of the word 
if this element is lacking. However logical it may 
be in its construction, however perfect in its array of 
statement and proof, however well-balanced and 
literary, it is not a sermon if it lacks an appeal to the 
emotions. It may be a fine treatise, a good exposi- 
tion or a superb essay, but it is not a sermon. The 
sermons that touched you, the sermons your emember, 
are those which followed some keen intellectual thrust 
with a story or an allusion to some tender heart-phase 
of human experience. That is why you remember 
them. 

Of course this emotional element is found else- 
where. Often in the pastoral prayer our souls are 
swept with winds off the fields of heaven. Some are 
stirred deeply by the congregational singing. I find 
myself peculiarly susceptible to the organ and to cer- 
tain quieter types of solo and anthem. Congrega- 
tional singing as such rarely moves me; principally, I 
believe, because I have nearly always had to lead it 
instead of merely participating in it. One occasion 
stands out as an unforgettable exception. In 1918, 
on Bastille Day, July 14, I heard ninety thousand 
soldiers, led by six military bands, sing “The Marseil- 
laise.” I was supposed to be singing with them. 
But I could not utter a sound. I nearly died from 
sheer emotion. Even now the memory of it vibrates 
every nerve of my being. And this is what we strive 
to do in sermon, prayer and song—appeal to the 
naked heart and challenge the heroic and unselfish 
in every one of us. 

But we do not stop here. Some do, and that is 
why most religious services are futile things. They 
dissipate in a fog of emotionalism. They wind up 
like the fizz of a Seidlitz powder, and the individual 
goes out wondering what in the world made him act 
so foolish. He had been played upon emotionally 
without any intellectual anchor to hold him steady. 
But when the proper order and proportion have been 
observed, he goes out with quite a different feeling. 
He is persuaded that he ought to do something about 
it. A truth of life has been set before him. As a 
thinking man, he was led to see the validity of that 
truth. As aman of feeling and appreciation, he has 
been stirred by some great demonstration of that truth 
in human experience. Both sides of his nature have 
responded to an irresistible appeal, and he knows that 
he must do something about it or prove unworthy of 
himself. He must help demonstrate that truth in the 
world and to the world. 

That is to say, the man has been inspired and 
stimulated to action—the fourth element to be sought 
after in every service of public worship. Probably it 
is the thing we most often fail to accomplish, though 
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it must be agreed that it is impossible to make any - 
accurate check. Who can tell what effect all these 
services are having upon those who attend them? In 
our less hopeful moods we are apt to be disheartened. 
None of us seems to be very much different year after 
year. In some there is even noticeable a hardening 
of the spirit, a drying up of sympathy. Then again, 
in a rare moment, we catch a glimpse into some heart 
hitherto kept fast closed, and we pexceive that a trans- 
formation has taken place therein. And we walk for 
days in the light of that quick, brief illumination. 
Yet it does seem that, with all the churches, and all 
the services, the results in reorganized lives are rather 
meager. It must be that we have much to learn yet. 

So we come to the fifth element, which has quite 
properly been left to the last. We endeavor to satisfy 
the sense of beauty and symmetry, the esthetic sense, 
if you please. Let no one suppose that this is easy, 
or that it is often perfectly achieved. Nothing must 
be omitted, nothing must be over-emphasized. No 
inconsistencies, no incongruities, everything in keep- 
ing with a noble and dignified seriousness. The ser- 
vice from the opening moment to the last must be 
planned with as much care and attention to detail as 
the architect gives to planning the church itself. 
Music, hymns, Scripture reading, prayer, sermon and 
closing benediction must be built up with an eye to a 
certain totalimpression. There must be perfect unity, 
with no sags or interludes in which a false or futile note 
is struck. That is why we do not commonly read no- 
tices from the pulpit. Can you imagine that being 
done without destroying both the spirit and the sym- 
metry of a service of worship? Imagine, after the 
beautiful music of organ and choir, the reading and 
exposition of Scripture, and the intimate pastoral 
prayer—and this is where it is usually done—imagine 
the minister stepping into the pulpit and reading a 
sheaf of announcements. 

“The ladies will serve a chicken-dinner Friday 
evening. Tickets are seventy-five cents. The social 
circle will give a bridge-tea Wednesday afternoon. 
Tickets are one dollar. The young people will pre- 
sent a play—tickets fifty cents—two weeks from next 
Tuesday, and will have an informal dance Wednesday 
night. The ways and means committee will hold a 
rummage sale in the basement all next week. You are 
asked to go through your closets and attics and pick 
out the old clothes you don’t want and send them to 
Miss So-and-So, who is in charge of all arrangements.” 

All these are, I suppose, legitimate social activities, 
but, even so, I think we must agree that reading such 
notices from the pulpit introduces into the service a 
note so foreign, so incongruous, often so grotesque, 
as to spoil it utterly. Instead of beginning his 
sermon on a high plane of expectation and in an at- 
mosphere produced by common effort directed to that 
end, the preacher must begin all over again and build 
up the morale of his congregation from the very bot- 
tom. And he will be lucky if he succeeds in doing it 
after such an anti-climax. In churches where no 
printed bulletins are available, perhaps there is no 
other way out. But surely there is no excuse for such 
psychological atrocities where bulletins are provided 
and the people can read. 

Every other element enters into the symmetry we 
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are seeking. In some churches the theology they 
preach is quite different from that which they sing. 
Have you not sometimes heard the entire doctrine of 
a sermon kicked over and demolished by the senti- 
ment of the concluding hymn or anthem? This pre- 
sents quite a problem in most liberal churches, because 
music and hymnology have not kept pace with our 
growing theology. Whatever fault may be found with 
our local hymnal, we never sing any contradictory 
theology out of it. Congregations that try to use 
orthodox hymnals because they are cheap and full of 
' tinkly tunes are usually caught going one way or the 
other. A preacher friend of mine had just delivered 
an eloquent sermon in which he had exhorted his 
people to stand up erect, in the consciousness of their 
divinity, and look both God and man in the face. 
It was a good sermon and a perfectly correct thesis. 
They concluded by singing, 


“Oh, that, with yonder sacred throng, 
We at his feet may fall.’’ 


Perhaps nobody noticed it; for we seldom pay much 
attention to the meaning of what we sing. 

But there are always some in the congregation 
who do notice these things. They are sensitive 
spirits, and the discord affects them unpleasantly. 
One has to be rather heroic to listen appreciatively 
to a good sermon after one’s nerves have been set on 
edge by clap-trap or something entirely beside the 
point. And, conversely, the most perfect setting in 
the world will not redeem a cheap or slovenly sermon. 
Much might be said in this connection, too, about 
vestments, chancel settings, etc., but I refrain. It 
will be obvious to all that these must be harmoniously 
in keeping with both place and purpose or the incon- 
gruity will utterly spoil the service for somebody. 

We started with a text. Let us conclude with it. 
“Tet us not neglect meeting together as some do, but 
let us encourage one another.”” The apostle was not 


speaking idly when he wrote that. He knew how 
needful it was, how imperatively needful, for those 
who are intent upon a common purpose to come to- 
gether at stated times for mutual profit and encour- 
agement. He knew the danger of neglecting it, and 
the consequences of such neglect. One can almost 
believe that he had a vision of the days in which we 
live, when the admonition seems almost unheeded. 
Probably there has been no period since apostolic 
times when the number of people attending public 
worship, in proportion to the population, was as small 
as it is now. 

It is not the sole reason, probably not the chief 
reason; but I am persuaded that one important reason 
is this failure to understand the real function of the 
service of worship. If you are to attend a Shakes- 
pearean drama, you read the play over again before 
you go, and your pleasure in the performance is greatly 
enhanced. You are actually participating by virtue 
of your intelligent knowledge and sympathy. So, 
if people realized that they have something to give 
in a service like this, as well as something to get, and 
if they knew both how to make that contribution and 
how to receive the maximum help therefrom, I am 
sure that the number and quality of church attend- 
ance would be greatly increased. There is no equiva- 
lent for it in our institutional life. When the adherents 
of any truth or cause cease to come together for mutual 
strength and encouragement, that truth or cause will 
soon lose its corporate existence. This is not a ery of 
alarm. It is the statement of a sober social and his- 
torical fact. 

There may, indeed, be a kind of altruism in at- 
tending public worship. It does help to maintain an 
indispensable institution. But it is also the highest 
form of selfishness, like going to college, reading good 
books and listening to noble music. It enriches the 
soul and fits one for the business of living a well- 
balanced life. 


The Nest in the Temple 


F. C. Hoggarth 


S|IIRDS found a place in the Temple. Jesus 
drove out the money-changers. He did 
not drive out the birds, nor question their 

ex} right in the Father’s house. He seems to 
have regarded them as part of the family. “Your 
heavenly father,” he said to his disciples, ‘“feedeth 
them.” 

They had nested of old in the Temple, as they 
still do in the spacious churches and mosques of the 
East—sparrows, pigeons, swallows. Western churches 
are cleaner and in the matter of birds less tolerant. 

A touch of sentiment, if not a halo of sanctity, 
gathered round the Temple birds. One of the Psalm- 
ists has a touching reference to them. He had been 
an exile and the psalm tells how he had pined, even 
fainted, for the courts of the Lord, how he had envied 
the little birds their privilege of nesting there. He 
would fain have shared their security and their 
songs: 


‘Happy birds that sing and fly 
Round Thy altars, O most High.’’ 


In the singer’s memory the birds are intimately 
associated with his worship. He may have been 
interested in them as a boy, just as a child would be 
fascinated by the pigeons of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The reference to them is not the least beautiful touch 
in his inspired song. (Psalm 84.) 

The nest in the Temple is symbolic of a certain 
spacious tolerance towards nature in the old Jewish 
religion. Their sacred book is definitely interested 
in birds, in their flight, their songs, their nests, their 
migrations. Birds fly through its pages. Even the 
Law had room for the bird. There is a special bit of 
legislation whose purpose is to protect the mother 
bird on the nest. The Jews largely depended on 
fowling and on hunting for food. Yet the bird on the 
nest had to be reverenced. 

Some of the Bible’s loveliest figures of speech are 
drawn from bird life. There is one about the eagle 
disturbing her nest, urging, even compelling, the 
fledglings to try their wings, whilst she stretches her 
own spacious pinions beneath them. Such is the 
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figure in the background of the beautiful saying that 
‘“anderneath are the everlasting arms.” 

The prophet Jeremiah, who often refers to Na- 
ture, mentions the fascinating subject of migration. 
“The stork knoweth her appointed times, and the 
turtle and the swallow and the crane observe the 
time of their coming,” he writes, and then he con- 
trasts that knowledge of the bird with Israel’s ig- 
norance of the ordinances of the Lord. 

Luther said a robin preached to him the best ser- 
mon he ever heard. The birds seem to have preached 
to Jesus. He seems to have watched them and found 
material for wonder. ‘Behold the birds of the air 

. . your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” ‘“‘Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father.” 
Dr. Frazer says he likes to imagine those words spoken 
within the Temple at Jerusalem, while the Temple 
sparrows fiuttered and twittered in the sunshine 
about the speaker. He thinks it adds fresh tender- 
ness to the lovely saying. 

Along the shore with his six-year-old lassie, the 
writer found a dead sea gull. It looked as though it 
had just lain down and died, its great wings folded, 
its feathers radiantly white. Six-year-old’s heart 
went out in spontaneous sympathy. She was near 
enough that world to really care. She thought we 
should bury it by the shore, and we did, reverently 
and tenderly. 

Jesus suggests that God also cares for birds. 
The daring originality of the suggestion is what for a 
better term we may call evidence of his religious genius. 
It is poles apart from the conventional thing science 
might say. At all events Jesus has room for the birds 
in his religion. Nor is it without interest to remem- 
ber that many of ‘‘our” birds would be familiar to him. 

An English traveler in the Jordan valley tells of 
his indescribable delight when a lark rose from beside 
the muddy stream and unfolded its scroll of music. 
The song not only gave the place a touch of home, he 
found it good to think that Jesus had listened to 
the lark’s song. 

But, unlike its founder, Christianity has not 
always had room for the bird. There have been ages 
when bird and nest and song and all, were swept out 
of the Temple, and when sanctity mainly consisted in 
shutting out all nature and all human interests. In 
those times, the earth’s beauty and its song were re- 
garded as the Devil’s snare. 

But the birds flew back again, attracted by such 
saints as Cuthbert, and Columba, and Francis of Assisi. 
The stories of their relation with wild creatures can 
hardly be retold too often. The wild eider ducks of 
the Farne islands nestled unafraid in St. Cuthbert’s 
arms. St. Hugh of Lincoln had a swan that nestled 
its long neck far up into the Bishop’s wide sleeve. 
The bird, legend says, knew when Hugh was on his 
way home, several days before he arrived, for it 
flopped about the lake and made cries of expectation! 

St. Columba once bade one of his brethren watch 
by the western shore of Iona, to welcome and care for 
a wayworn crane that would be driven there by winds 
and fall exhausted at his feet. 

St. Francis wanted to be presented to the Em- 
peror, that he might pray him, for the love of God and 
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of Francis, to issue an edict prohibiting any one from 
catching and imprisoning his sisters the larks, and, he 
adds, “ordering all who have oxen or asses to feed 
them particularly well at Christmas.” Legend says 
that on his death a flock of larks alighted on the thatch 
of his cell and sang! 

Though legends may not be literally trustworthy, 
they are valid evidence of the place that birds and 
other wild creatures had in the religion of these saints. 

St. Francis’s attitude is more than an eccen- 
tricity. Thereis truth as well as charm in its naiveta. 
Concerning the lower animals, Dean Inge points out 
that they have as good a right to be on the planet as 
we have. They were not made for man’s special 
benefit, as was at one time supposed. Science, he says, 
suggests they are our second cousins, which is not 
quite so beautiful as the saint’s thought of them as 
little sisters and brothers. ‘To get the kinship 
recognized is the best way to make an end of cruelty. 
If religion had had more of the spirit of St. Francis, 
there might have been less need for a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

Any sensitive human being must feel, in the sus- 
picious fear of wild animals towards man, a condem- 
nation and achallenge. That curse of suspicion needs 
to be lifted. There are few more delightful experi- 
ences than to win their confidence, to displace sus- 
picion by trust. In his Falloden Papers Earl Grey 
tells of his sanctuary for. waterfowl. Wild birds, he 
says, quickly find out when a place is a sanctuary, and 
there they soon become perfectly tame. ‘There is,” 
he adds, “‘a sort of romance in having naturally shy 
birds, perfectly free and unpinioned, coming to feed 
with perfect confidence out of my hand.” Thus to 
convince them that in one place at any rate man is 
not an enemy, is a rare satisfaction. 
that any one who has a little bit of ground and a little 
patch of water should have a few waterfowl and make 
it a sanctuary. 

Thus to win their trust is the prelude to knowing 
them, and there is a great enriching and healing in 
such friendships. It is a delightful thing to feel the 
gulf has been bridged and that a few wild things 
count you worthy of their confidence. 

A prophet long ago foretold that this ancient 
feud would one day be healed. By living in that 
spirit, we shall help the prophecy to come true. Wor- 
ship too is all the healthier where the other works of 
God’s fingers are not forgotten. 

Worship at its greatest and noblest moves be- 
neath a spacious dome. Reverence for the lesser 
creatures somehow adds tone to life’s other reverences. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’’ 

It may be that the Psalmist found the bird in the 
Temple a help in his approach to God. When op- 
pressed by the vastness of the sanctuary, it may have 
been reassuring to remember that in the folds and 
crannies of the Temple even the lesser birds found a 
secure place. 

“Yea, the sparrow hath found her an house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, 
Where she may lay her young, 
Even thine altars, O Lord of hosts.’ 
(Psalm 83 : 3.) 
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Henry David Thoreau Asks: Are You a Success? 


Harry Elmore Hurd 


SSe|NE night, nearly a century ago, a narrow- 
chested Yankee, as lean as a wolf, flung open 
the door of his cabin at Walden Pond in Old 
Concord, Massachusetts, and watched the 
blue moon turn the pond into rippling silver. An owl 
hooted in a near-by tree, a hedgehog wallowed through 
the bushes, otherwise the world was quiet. Henry 


' David Thoreau had been thinking about the Boston 


financial panic and had doubtless been congratulating 
himself upon the fact that he, who owned no farm, 
possessed every farm in the village. He turned his 
gray eyes up to the star-sprayed heavens and blurted 
out, “Moonshine is the only permanent thing after 
all!’”’ 

There are men who regard the experiment of 
this man who withdrew far enough from society to 
winnow his friends, as utter moonshine. James 
Russell Lowell scratched his wealth of whiskers and 
called the seer ‘“‘a shanty man,” and a judge, with 
whom the author of this article once picked trout bones 
under the shadow of Katahdin Mountain in Maine, 
dismissed the Concord genius with a contemptuous 
wave of his hand as “a crank.”” Was he? 

When Dr. Wentworth F. Stewart was a boy his 
teacher asked, “How much money must a man have 
to be called a success?” One boy clattered to his feet, 
twisting the third button nearly off his coat, and 
volunteered, ‘‘I should think a man ought to have at 
least five hundred dollars.’”’ Wealth, like success, is 
variously defined. We are not forgetting the Negro 
preacher who declared, ‘‘A man can’t live on earth 
and board in heaven!” but it is equally evident that 
many men are losing life while making a living. May 
we not forget, as we bring our question to Henry 
David Thoreau, that this dreamer was practical enough 
to help earn his way through Harvard University by 
teaching school, and that he and his brother John 
afterwards conducted a successful academy in Con- 
cord. He was practical enough to invent a pencil 
which robbed the Germans of their monopoly, even 
though he refused to continue doing what he had 
mastered once. He built his own boat and framed 
his own hermitage, saying: “There is some of the same 
fitness in a man’s building his own house that there is 
in a bird’s building its own nest. Who knows but if 
men constructed their dwellings with their own hands, 
and provided food for themselves and families simply 
and honestly enough, the poetic faculty would be uni- 
versally developed, as birds universally sing when 
they are so engaged? But alas! we do like cowbirds 
and cuckoos, which lay their eggs in nests which other 
birds have built, and cheer no traveler with their 
chattering and unmusical notes. Shall we forever 
resign the pleasure of construction to the carpenter? 
_... Where is the division of labor to end?” Mr. 
Hard-headed Business Man, read the chapter on 
“Reonomy” in “Walden.” The average house in 
Concord cost eight hundred dollars, but that was too 
great a cost for the Philosopher. He bought an Irish- 


man’s shanty for four dollars and twenty-five cents, - 


and used the materials salvaged to build a one-room 


shelter on the shore of Walden Pond, squatting on 
the land owned by Ralph Waldo Emerson. He did 
not need “empty guest chambers for empty guests.” 
If too many visitors called, they adjourned to his 
“withdrawing room” under the soughing pines. He 
refused to be fettered by frills. He would rather sit 
on a pumpkin and have it to himself ‘‘than be crowded 
on a velvet cushion.”” He even borrowed the axe with 
which he cut the “tall arrowy pines” with which to 
frame his shelter. The total cost of his house was 
twenty-eight dollars and twelve and a half cents. It 
was tightly shingled and plastered, measuring ten by 
fifteen feet, with eighteen foot posts, making room for 
a garret and a closet, a large window on each side and 
a brick fireplace opposite the door. The following 
sentence sounds like a modern building slogan: “I 
thus found that the student who wishes for a shelter 
can obtain one for a lifetime at an expense not greater 
than the rent which he now pays annually.” 

Thoreau saw the poetry of toil, “the things that 
make work as beautiful as a festival,’ as Leon Bazal- 
gette so beautifully describes it. He found, the 
whistle of the plowman at his toil most significant. 
He watched the workmen who were building a stone 
bridge, delighting in their muscular rhythm as one 
might admire a naked wrestler. . His great sympathy 
for the toiler underlies his reactions to progress. So- 
ciety asks, “Is the steamcoach better than the stage- 
coach?” “Yes,’’ answers Thoreau, “if it carries better 
men, otherwise it is only meanness going faster.’ 
Whereas he was thankful for the unifying power of 
modern transportation, he knew that railroads do not 
carry men to heaven. “If we stay at home and mind 
our business, who will want railroads? We do not 
ride on the railroad: it rides upon us. Did you ever 
think what those sleepers are that underlie the rail- 
road? Each one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee 
man. The rails are laid on them. They are sound 
sleepers, I assure you. And every few years a new 
lot is laid down and run over; so that, if some have the 
pleasure of riding on a rail, others have the misfortune 
to beridden upon. And when they run over aman that 
is walking in his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper in the _ 
wrong position, and wake him up, they suddenly stop 
the cars, and make a hue and cry about it, as if this 
were an exception. I am glad to know that it takes a 
gang of men for every five miles to keep the sleepers 
down and level in their beds as it is, for this is a sign 
that they may sometime get up again.” 

Possibly Big Business will smile at Thoreau’s 
account of the man who speaks into a deaf woman’s 
ear trumpet, ‘“‘as if the main object were to talk fast 
and not to talk sensibly. We are eager to tunnel 
under the Atlantic and bring the old world some weeks 
nearer to the new; but perhaps the first news that 
will leak through into the broad, flapping American 
ear will be that the Princess Adelaide has the whooping 
cough.”’ It is one thing to string the telephone or to 
use the wings of ether to carry the human voice to 
other ears; it is more important to have something 
worth while to transmit, otherwise we have not pro- 
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gressed. Now that we are being peptonized by Rotary 
Clubs, Salesmen’s Conventions and Advertising Bu- 
reaus, we laugh at the Oriental shopkeeper who closes 
up his store when a friend visits because he may do 
business any day. It is equally certain that many 
men who are pursuing success never feel themselves 
“‘orowing like corn” or waste time sitting on the door- 
step brooding over their ideas. Thoreau would not 
call any man a success who has not won a margin of 
leisure. He said: “My purpose in going to Walden 
Pond was not to live cheaply nor to live dearly there, 
but to transact some private business with the fewest 
obstacles, to be hindered from accomplishing which 
for want of a little common sense, a little enterprise 
and business talent, appeared not so sad as fool- 
ish.” 

Thoreau redefined wealth and refused to lead a 
cab-horse existence for a bag of oats at the end of the 
day. It is obvious that all of us can not refuse to be 
keepers of shops, or cast our clothes at our father’s 
feet, like Saint Francis, and wed Poverty, going out 
into the world with a hair-shirt on our backs, but we 
need a few men like Thoreau and St. Francis who shall 
challenge our definitions of successful business. He 
says, ‘Every man get can a living and few can do any 
more.’ He credited man with the capacity to earn 
a thousand dollars, but he objected to buying shoe- 
strings with the profits of life. He refused to pile 
rubbish, discovering that ‘‘nothing so truly impover- 
ishes as what is called wealth, because man’s standard 
of living outstrips his wage, putting him into slavery 
to provide a better shirt. Poets never fail because 
they deal with real estate. . .. Our real estate is 
the amount of thought which we have had.” He re- 
fused to carry barns and houses about the world 
chained to his back. ‘‘Why wish to own sixty acres, 
when man is condemned to eat only his peck of dirt? 
Why should they begin digging their graves as soon 
as they are born? They have got to live a man’s life 
pushing all these things before them, and get on as 
well as they can. How many a poor immortal soul 
have I met well-nigh crushed and smothered under 
its load, creeping down the road of life, pushing before 
it a barn seventy-five feet by forty, its Augean stables 
never cleansed, and one hundred acres of land, tillage, 
mowing, pasture, and wood-lot.”’ He concluded the 
. whole matter by saying, “The better part of the man 
‘is soon ploughed into the soil for compost.” He re- 

fused to be a coat and not a man. He understood 
that ‘“‘all good things are cheap,” exclaiming, “I am 
startled that God can make me so rich even with my 
own cheap stores. It needs but a few wisps of straw 
in the sun, or some small word dropped, or that has 
long lain silent in some book.’”’ He craved to be 
“innocently rich,” and to communicate those parts 
of his life which he would have gladly lived again him- 
self. 

Mr. Business Man, do you find yourself in this 
procession of life, packing your load of oats or push- 
ing your barns before you? Are you a success? 
‘Every man’s success,” affirmed Thoreau, “‘is in pro- 
portion to his average ability. The meadow flowers 
spring and bloom where the waters annually deposit 
their slime, not where they reach in some freshet 
only.” Again he wrote in his Journal: “Only he is 
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successful in his business who makes that pursuit 
which affords him the highest pleasure sustain him, 
But I foresee that if my wants should be much in- 
creased the labor required to supply them would be- 
come a drudgery. If I should sell both my forenoons 
and afternoons to society, neglecting my peculiar 
calling, there would be nothing left worth living for. 
I trust that I shall never thus sell my birthright for a 
mess of pottage.’”’ This sounds strangely like preach- 
ing, but it is the challenge most needed by our gi- 
gantic age. 

Our Napoleons of Finance must learn to say: 
“When I have only a rustling oak leaf, or the faint 
metallic cheep of a tree sparrow, for variety in my 
winter walk, my life becomes continent and sweet as 
the kernel of a nut. I would rather hear a single 
shrub oak leaf at the turn of a wintry glade rustle of 
its own accord at my approach, than receive a ship- 
load of stars and garters from the strange kings and 
peoples of the earth.”’ He who delighted in his soli- 
tude and simplicity of life also said, and may we never 
forget it, “A man can not be said to succeed in this 
life who does not satisfy one friend.” There is a 
secular application of the great spiritual challenge 
quoted by Thoreau from the Book which is ‘‘to Chris- 
tians, no less than Greeks and Jews . . . . foolishness 
and a stumbling block. There are, indeed, severe 
things in-it which no man should read aloud but once: 
‘Seek first the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth.’ ‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, - 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’ ‘For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’ ‘What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?’ Think of this, Yankees!’ And 
thus the Hermit goes on challenging life, asking: ‘‘Who, 
without cant, can read them aloud? Who, without 
cant, can hear them, and not go out of the meeting- 
house? Let but one of these sentences be rightly read 
from any pulpit in the land, and there would not be 
left one stone of that meeting-house upon another.” 
The Golden Rule is, for Thoreau, the “best of current 
silver.”’ 

Are you a success? You areif you are happy: “A 
man can find his happiness anywhere if he has room 
for happiness in himself.’ 

One day Thoreau, in a rapturous mood, wished 
to carve H. H. H. on the bark of a tree—Henry, Hap- 
py Heathen—but his respect for the bark of the tree 
deterred him. A man’s pride in his work should 
make himhappy. The Giant of Industry ought to de- 
light in his opportunity to offer to men the means of 
making a living and, surely, he must respect those 
who lift him to success. The powerful may find hap- 
piness in girding up the weak. The wealthy may find 
expressional joy in becoming patrons of the arts and 
education. Henry David Thoreau challenges us not 
to commit the folly of facing death with the con- 
sciousness that we have never lived. 

Is this not what the Carpenter of Nazareth was 
saying when he exclaimed, in the words of John Wes- 
ley’s favorite text, “Seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto 
you?” He is not the happiest who has the most ser- 
vants, but he who serves the most. 
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Our Nature Not So Bad As Our Prison System 


Hubert C. Herring 


HE title is not mine, but borrowed from Bernard 
Shaw. 

If you live in a community large enough 
to support a church, it will also, in nine cases 
out of ten, be large enough to support a jail. The 
church and the jail may be at opposite poles of com- 
munity life, but the church can not evade responsi- 
bility for what goes on in the jail. 

The National Crime Commission has been look- 
ing into the nation’s jails, and a sub-committee has 
issued a report which should be read by every minister 
and layman. The church can not afford to ignore 
these words from that committee: 


If the test of our civilization and of our religion is 
the treatment accorded prisoners in local institutions, 
then we should hang our heads in shame. Science has 
not yet penetrated the jail; its walls have kept out all 
enlightenment, and a religion that permits the existence 
of such conditions as are here set forth is no religion, 
but merely heathen worship of empty words. 


The church should know the jail in its community. 
Many churches have committees which do effective 
work in providing entertainment programs, extra 
food and other sympathetic and helpful service. This 
is good, but it is not enough. It is palliative service 
at best. The church must stand for fundamental 
justice and decency in the community’s treatment of 
prisoners. 

Let the church know the jail. Joseph F. Fishman 
defines a jail. The definition will afford a good start- 
ing point for the church committee which visits the 
jail. Here is the definition: 

Jail: an unbelievably filthy institution in which are 
confined men and women serving sentences for misde- 
meanors and crimes, and men and women not under 
sentence who are simply awaiting trial. With few ex- 
ceptions, having no segregation of the unconvicted 
from the convicted, the well from the diseased, the 
youngest and most impressionable from the most de- 
graded and hardened. Usually swarming with bed- 
bugs, roaches and other vermin; has an odor of disinfect- 
ant and filth which is appalling; supports in complete 
idleness countless thousands of able bodied men and 
women, and generally affords ample time and oppor- 
tunity to assure inmates a complete course in every 
kind of viciousness and crime. A melting pot in which 
the worst elements of the raw material of the criminal 
world are brought forth blended and turned out in ab- 
solute perfection. 


’ Mr. Fishman’s definition is damning enough, but 
there are other words to be said. The jails so de- 
scribed are used for the detention of witnesses, ac- 
cused of no crime. They are used for the detention 
of the insane who should be in hospitals. They are 
often used to receive young children, committed for 
trifling offenses. 

Last Christmas week, two children, David and 
Miriam Weiss, aged seventeen and fifteen, were ar- 
rested in Brooklyn for the trivial offense of soliciting 
strikers’ relief in a subway train. They were held in 
a Brooklyn jail for three days. Miriam, fifteen, spent 
those three days in the company of thirty-four women, 


dope-peddlers, prostitutes, thieves. She heard the 
stories that these women had to tell. They boasted of 
their exploits to this little girl. David had similar 
experiences with the men. David and Miriam told me 
the story a few days later. The experience probably 
did them no harm. They are self-reliant, intelligent 
and emotionally well-balanced. As F'listened to the 
fifteen-year-old Miriam, as lovely a child as you will 
find anywhere, I thought of other children of fifteen 
who would not have been able to withstand such an 
experience. 

Let the church discover whether any judge, under 
any circumstances whatsoever, ever sends a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen to a common jail, to mix for a day or 
a week or a month with older women, hardened and 
diseased in mind and body. 

If the church finds such a judge, that church 
should ‘not allow a week to pass without registering 
its protest before the bar of public opinion. A futile 
gesture? Bynomeans. Judges listen respectfully to 
the voices of a hundred or a thousand people. : 

Dr. Hastings Hart points out that the local jail 
should be the most intelligent and effective reformatory 
in the land. The potential criminal tastes the first 
fruits of crime in the local jail. The state has its 
first and best chance to change the course of that 
life at the hour of the first arrest. The first arrest is 
a shock. The individual will be then, if ever, sus- 
ceptible to decent influences. Society gives no evi- 
dence of having learned this lesson. We take the 
first offender to the jail, put him into a steel cage where 
he is forced for a month or a week or a day into in- 
timate association with the worst people of the com- 
munity. 

The local jail is what it is because of the ignorance 
and indifference of the community. Listen to these 
words from a prisoner: ‘‘Ignorance as to county jail 
conditions, as they really exist throughout the coun- 
try, is the greatest stumbling block in the path of con- 
structive prison betterment. The real truth can only 
be.had by actually becoming a star-boarder in one of 
these ‘county hotels.’’’? This ex-prisoner lays the 
bulk of the responsibility for conditions upon the 
jailers,*who, he says, are for the most part political 
accidents, and totally unfitted to deal with their 
charges. 

Fortunately there is growing a group of judges who 
protest against the jails to which they must sentence 
men and women. Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson of 
Texas recently had this to say to a grand jury: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to my observation, this jail is far behind the 
community spirit of Houston. We are a generous, a 
charitable, a kindly people, and a merciful people, 
but the people do not know how unscientific, unjust 
and unreasonable this survival of the medieval method 
is. . . . A decent, humane jail for the helpless wards 
of society is as important to the moral health of the 
community as its schools and its churches.” 

The local jail is too often the football of politics. 
Political leaders, their henchmen and related gangsters, 
use the jail for their own purposes. The jail furnishes 
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jobs for friends of the party in power. Building con- 
tracts for new jails are often used as an avenue for 
graft. 

Bad as are the conditions in the local jails of the 
country, those responsible for them will be forced to 
yield before an informed and energetic public con- 
science. 

The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs under- 


took a study of Ohio jails three years ago. They 
visited sixty-nine jails throughout the state. They 
found children in the jails of three counties. They 


found that women prisoners in seventeen jails were 
without the protection of a matron. They found 
witnesses held in jails for considerable periods. They 
found, in many jails, more than one person in a cell. 
They found the insane confined with the sane. They 
found inadequate medical treatment. They found 
idleness well nigh universal. They found widespread 
extravagance in jail expenditures without correspond- 
ing food and care. They returned with the con- 
viction that the fault lies in the institution of the jail. 
The jail system is obsolete. The local jail system was 
brought over from England, but England has long 
since discarded it and substituted centralized control 
over her prisoners. 

The local church can do much to speed on the 
campaign for the reform of the jail system. The 
church which has a social service committee, a social 
justice committee, or any other organization ready at 
hand, can work through such a group. 

Here are some definite steps which such a group 
may well undertake: 


First, secure literature in regard to jail reform, 
and study it. Learn of the standards towards which 
other communities are working. (The writer of this 
article will gladly send you such literature upon re- 
quest. Address him at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City.) 

Second, visit your local jail, and learn the facts. 
Talk with judges, sheriffs, jailers, and local lawyers. 

Third, put your findings into well-organized 
form, guarding against reckless charges based upon 
hearsay, and present them to those who control the 
jails. If this is not effective, inaugurate a campaign 
for the stirring of public opinion. . 

Fourth, do not be intimidated by the charge which 
many will be quick to bring against you, that you are 
busybodies, mixing in affairs of which: you know 
nothing, and that you are animated by well-meaning 
but muddle-headed sentiment. The answer to that 
sort of thing is simple. If there are dirty jails, call 
them dirty. If there are vermin, call the vermin by 
their straight Anglo-Saxon names. If the food is 
bad, say so. If children are confined with older men 
and women, tell what that sort of thing means. If 
the diseased and well are confined in the same quarters, 
publish it. If women prisoners are under the over- 
sight of men jailers, demand that the usage be abol- 
ished. 

Fifth, let no man delude himself that the case is 
hopeless. Judges and sheriffs and aldermen require 
votes. Let one thousand stalwart voters demand a. 
reasonable thing, and even a jailer will hear the wind 
in the tall trees. Democracy will work, if it is worked. 


The Trend Toward Humanism’ 


Charles Francis Potter 


The most significant tendency of modern religion is its in- 
evitable trend toward humanism. Inevitable, because man can 
not endure the mental unbalance of retaining magic in his re- 
ligion when he has banished it from all other departments of his 
life. 

When man removed magic from alchemy and studied the 
laws of the elements, chemistry was born. 

When he eliminated divination from astrology and leagned 
the laws of the stars, astronomy rapidly developed as a science. 

And when he dares to excise the supernatural from religion 
and study the phenomena and laws of religious experience, similar 
progress will be made in that sphere. 

Most unscientifically, theology, the so-called “queen of the 
sciences,’ has begun with the unknown, has assumed the exist- 
ence and attributes of God, and has thus based its whole structure 
on a supposition. 3 

The new science of religion begins with the known phenom- 
ena, namely, the religious experience of men, and works toward 
the unknown. : 

The humanizing of religion has been postponed far too long, 
but there has been a reason for the delay. People have dreaded 
the very radical changes they knew would be necessary. 

Humanism isn’t simply another denomination of Protestant 
Christianity: it isn’t a creed; nor isitacult. It is a new type of 
religion altogether. It is a new way of looking at religion. You 
have to make over and broaden your definition of religion to get 
humanism in at all. The humanist splits the seams of all the 


*Address by the founder and leader of the First Humanist 
. Society of New York, at the Saturday Discussions Luncheon of 
the National Republican Club, Saturday, Jan. 25. 
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old coats of religion when he tries them on. The new wine has: 
burst the old wineskins. 

Apparently there has been a suddenness in the advent of 
humanism. A few months ago one heard of it only in a very 
limited circle; to-day the newspapers and magazines are full of 
it. But the suddenness is only apparent. Humanism has been 
for some time quietly growing in the minds of a few, waiting until 
the spread of scientific knowledge should prepare the way for its 
appearing. Persons familiar with trends in religious thought 
have for years sensed some mighty change impending. 

The revolution in religion they foresaw is here. By revo-— 
lution in religion we do not mean mere reforms in religions, such 
as the reinterpreting of the cardinal tenets of orthodox Chris- 
tianity in the light of modern thought, or the socializing of the: 
religions which were formerly concerned only with the salvation 
of the individual. Nor do we mean the Back to Jesus and Back 
to Buddha movements, nor the higher criticism of Bible, Koran,. 
or Vedas. 

These were but preparations, for the revolution, shadows 
cast by the coming event. The revolution is nothing less than 
the complete revaluation of religion itself on a humanistic basis 
rather than a supernatural one. This revaluation is producing 
a religion so different in type from its predecessors that some 
critics claim that it is no religion at all. And many people whose 
knowledge of science has made them humanists have left the 
churches thinking themselves no longer religious, when their: 
very humanism is itself a new religion. 

There are sixty million people in the United States alone who. 
are not on the lists of adherents of any religious organization, 
whether church, synagogue, or society. These sixty millions: 
are not to be reckoned as not desiring any religion. It is prob— 
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able that most of them are simply dissatisfied with the religions 
they have known, the religions which emphasize the supernatural. 

To these people who are seeking a satisfactory religion for 
to-day humanism comes as something long sought and almost 
despaired of. The letter-files of humanist preachers are growing 
plethorie with correspondents’ expressions of delight at having 
found “‘at last a religion one can believe and live by,”’ ‘‘a common 
sense religion for to-day,’’ and ‘‘an inspiring faith for modern 
folk.”’ 

Humanism is still very young, but its adherents exhibit the 
enthusiasm which characterizes the rise of a new religion. And 
there is a sanity and wholesomeness about it which renders its 
followers immune to the fanatic excesses which have been ex- 
hibited in some religions. 

From California to New York, and even in India and Japan, 
humanist groups are in process of formation, and every week 
brings fresh news of the growth of the new movement. Not all 
these groups agree in all details of belief and practise, but cer- 
tain common elements appear. One notices in all of them, 
naturally, an emphasis on the value of sincerity and a corre- 
sponding scorn of hypocrisy. They all stress the importance of 
living the good life here and now, rather than worrying much 
about what is to come afterward. They repeat frequently the 
need of self-development by the individual, and lay equal em- 
phasis on social co-operation and a sense of social responsibility. 
They find inspiration in contemplating the upward sweep of 
evolution and the noble lives of the great heroes of human progress. 

The point upon which they are unanimous and most insist- 
ent is the rejection of belief in the supernatural, which belief 
they seem to consider not only of no value in religion, but even 
detrimental to progress in religion. It is because humanists 
reject the supernatural that many maintain that humanism can 
not be a religion at all. Certainly if you assert that religion is 
the worship of the supernatural, then humanism is not a religion. 
But religion is wider than supernaturalism. As scientists who 
specialize in studying the phenomena of religion are pointing out, 
there are wide areas of religion where the supernatural does not 
enter at all. 

Philosophy was once largely metaphysics, but the meta- 
physical element has been left to one side in several recent sys- 
tems of philosophy. In fact, there are wide areas in philosophy 
where metaphysics does not enter at all. It is just as inaccurate 
to say that religion without the supernatural is not religion as it 
is to say that philosophy without metaphysics is not philosophy 
at all. 

Recent definitions of religion by expert students of religion 
are much broader than those formerly taught. Contrast Allan 
Menzies’ definition in his History of Religion (1895), ‘‘Religion 
is the worship of higher powers from a sense of need,’’ with that 
of E. S. Ames in ‘‘The Psychology of Religious Experience”’ 
(1910), “Religion is the consciousness of the highest social 
values.’’ Or take Immanuel Kant’s famous definition in his 
“Critique of Practical Reason’ (1788), ‘‘Religion is the recogni- 
tion of all duties as divine commands,’’ and compare it with A. 
Eustace Haydon’s in “‘The Quest of the Ages’’ (1929), “‘Religion 
is the shared quest of the good life.’’ 

According to Kant and Menzies, representatives of the older 
type of thought, humanism would hardly be called a religion, 
but under the definitions of Ames and Haydon it certainly would. 

Religion is the attempt to unify one’s personality and re- 
late it to the world without. Hitherto men have thought that 
this process necessarily involved the worship and propitiation of 
certain supernatural beings, but the advance of science has made 
such a belief seem rather naive, almost childish. 

The really revolutionary character of humanism is best seen 
when one realizes that humanists not only do not consider belief 
in the supernatural necessary in religion, but even hold that to- 
day such a belief may defeat the purpose of religion. For if re- 
ligion seeks to unify the personality and relate it to the world 
without, any belief which hinders either part of the process is 
detrimental. 


In Bible times, men could believe in gods and demons; they _ 


knew no better way of explaining certain phenomena. Jesus 
believed that the way the earth and man came into being was by 
direct creation by the hand of Jehovah. He believed that 
disease was due to demon-possession. He believed that wrong 
thoughts were whisperings of Satan. He believed that good 
thoughts and good deeds were due to the presence of God or the 
Holy Spirit within him. 

The man of the twentieth century who is familiar with even 
the commonplace of scientific truth classifies all the creation 
stories, whether in Hebrew literature or in the lore of the South 
Sea Islands, as primitive myths. He acceptsrevolution as the 
method by which the earth and man arrived at their present 
state. He knows that disease is due to germs; he has seen them 
through a high-school microscope. And he knows that it is just 
as inaccurate to ascribe his good thoughts, aspirations, and ac- 
tions to a god as it is to blame the devil for his bad thoughts and 
deeds. 

Such primitive ideas do not aid a man when he seeks to-day 
to get a unified view of his life and his relations to others and to 
nature. They only confuse him and defeat his highest purposes. 
He can not reconcile an ancient religion with his modern life. 
And when some earnest theist informs him that if he does not 
believe in the supernatural he can have no religion, he decides 
that he must give up religion in order to preserve his intellectual 
and emotional and moral integrity. 

With the coming of humanism, however, the modern man 
finds a religion which does fit in with his scheme of things. Not 
that he welcomes it as an easy let-down in his standards, per- 
mitting him to take a moral vacation and to do as he pleases. 
Far from it, for while humanism is easier to understand and be- 
lieve, it is harder to live by, for it requires more personal conse- 
cration and devotion to the highest ideals and a deeper sense of 
social responsibility than does orthodox religion. 

Long ago, centuries before Christ, when philosophic human- 
ism had developed in the magnificent Greek civilization, Socrates 
counseled every man he met: “Know thyself.’’ In the inter- 
vening centuries, however, man has exerted his powers mainly 
to discover the world outside. Only recently has he turned his 
instruments upon himself. In years to come, the twentieth 
century will probably be known as the era of the discovery of 
human personality. 

Recent researches in psychology have also prepared the way 
for the coming of humanism, a positive constructive religion 
built upon man’s faith in his own powers. If humanists were to 
make a creed, the first article would be: ‘‘I believe in man.’’ 

To some, such a statement sounds sacrilegious, because they 
have for so long been accustomed to the idea of the fall of man 
and his inherent depravity, and have repeated so many times 
the false aphorism, “Human nature never changes.’’ ‘They 
have thus created in their own minds a barrier to belief in the 
limitless possibilities of mankind. 

There is good scientific justification for believing that man 
is really just beginning his career upon this earth, and that a 
million years or more of development, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually, lie before him. What may not be accomplished if 
man dares to believe in his own future and to take his vast re- 
sponsibilities to those who come after him more seriously than 
has been possible when religion has centered his attention on 
“other-worldliness!’’ 

Man’s recent accomplishments, however, in the spheres of 
radio communication and the conquest of the air, have gone far 
to create in him a confidence in his own latent powers. 

It becomes immediately apparent that the chief concern of 
humanism is to release the pent-up reservoir of human energy, 
to explore the uncharted territory of the mind, and to raise to 
its highest efficiency the entire personality. 

Therefore humanists are not only opposed to all movements, 
institutions and practises, however religiously sanctioned, which 
tend to cramp and confine the human personality and to prevent 
its proper development, but they are also actively engaged in 
helping those movements which tend to release, develop and ex-- 
pand the life of man. 
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A Visit to India 


Sherwood Eddy 


Two scenes will always remain indelibly stamped upon my 
mind from this visit to India. The first will be the picture of 
Mahatma Gandhi sitting cross-legged at his spinning wheel, 
like a Francis of Assisi suddenly plunged into the twentieth cen- 
tury, calmly discussing for India the course of action taken by 
Washington, Jefferson and Patrick Henry in the American 
Colonies in 1776, as contrasted with the alternative of a gradual 
evolution like Canada into dominion status. In either case, 
whether for independence or dominion status, Mr. Gandhi’s own 
leadership will be non-violent. 

The second scene I am sure to remember will be the fifteen 
thousand delegates and attendants at the Indian National Con- 
gress at Lahore, at the opening of the New Year 1930, impas- 
sioned, aflame with patriotic loyalty, deciding after heated de- 
bate whether they shall adopt a policy of co-operation or non- 
co-operation, for dominion status or independence, as India 
stands at the parting of the ways. This congress will be a mi- 
crocosm of divided India with its eight principal religions, some 
222 different languages, 2,300 separate castes and sub-castes 
in the one-fifth of the human race peopling this sub-continent. 

To understand the situation in India to-day we must recog- 
nize the significance of the various elements that compose it. 
1. There is first of all the strange figure of Gandhi himself, per- 
haps the most unique man in the world, seeming at first sight a 
frail, almost toothless old man and mystic saint, yet the very in- 
carnate soul of India, quietly, unalterably, determined that his 
country shall be free. Gentle as a little child, yet he is as hard to 
move as a mountain, once his mind is made up. He is the center 
and pivot of the Congress and of the whole situation in India to- 
day. He alone can unite the Nationalists or lead the masses. 

2. There is the Indian National Congress, a voluntary or- 
ganization representing the politically-minded, educated leaders 
of the country, chiefly nationalists who unite their efforts for 
political self-determination and for needed social reforms. In 
addition to the 15,000 who assemble at the annual Congress, there 
are over a hundred thousand men educated in English, their only 
common language, who can be counted upon for leadership in 
their various communities. As I have met these leaders through- 
out India, I am convinced that they can produce a group of men 
equal to the British or American Cabinets in intellectual ability 
and often in integrity of character. India’s two greatest dangers, 
however, will be widespread bribery and corruption, which al- 
ready exists among lower officials, and communal divisions be- 
tween religions and castes. 

3. The third and chief element in the situation is the plod- 
ding, poverty-stricken masses of this teeming population, more 
than nine-tenths of whom are illiterate. With only an acre of 
arable land per capita for the whole population and 125,000,000 
landless casual workers, where the average income is eight cents a 
day, or $27.75 a year, India is the poorest country in the world. 
Millions of these people will follow Mr. Gandhi, in any campaign 
he seriously promotes, but it is more than an open question as to 
how far he will have a united India behind him in a movement 
for civil disobedience at. the present time. 

4, The seventy million Moslems constitute one-fifth of the 
population. They come of a fighting race, backward in educa- 
tion. The majority of their educated leaders desire dominion 
status or some form of self-government for India that shall safe- 
guard their own interests in all the provinces, and give them one- 
third of the seats in the National Assembly. In spite of the 
bitter feud between Moslems and Hindus in the past, fomented 
by the fatal system of communal electorates, their trusted lead- 
ers believe they can unite with Hindus in self-government, pro- 
tecting the legitimate interests of each community as have the 
French and English in Canada. 


5. The native states, containing more than a fifth of the 


population, constitute a difficult problem. The people of most 


of them are far behind those of British India in education and 
civil liberties, often with autocratic, irresponsible and extrava- 
gant rulers. If they are left out of the newly-constituted India 
they may honeycomb the country with disloyal ‘‘Irelands.’’ 
If they are brought in they will form a possible reactionary and 
divisive force, but the difficulty is not insuperable. 

6. The Youth Leagues of India are for the most part patri- 
otic but inexperienced, irresponsible and radical in their outlook, 
demanding complete independence by any means, violent or 
non-violent. In any struggle they will doubtless break out in 
crimes of violence. They do not look to the non-violent Gandhi 
but to Jawaharlal Nehru, the president of the Congress, for 
leadership, and although not represented in the Congress, the 
pressure of their demands will be felt. With them on the left 
we may reckon on many of the forces of organized labor in the 
Trade Union Movement. Only a small fraction of the sixteen 
millions in industrial pursuits and the one and a half million 
laborers in factories are organized. Among certain railway and 
factory unions, especially in Western India, communist organizers. 
have been at work, and underpaid, ignorant workers in a country 
so desperately poor as India are likely to furnish fruitful soil for 
Russian propaganda and methods of violence. Youth, commun- 
ist labor and a few intellectuals thus constitute the extreme vio- 
lent left wing of the nationalist movement. 

The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, by his announcement of Nov. 1, 
1929, proposing a Round Table Conference to discuss the new 
constitution and promising ultimate dominion status for India, 
for a time united all liberal public opinion behind him. But the 
debates in the British Parliament destroyed much of the new faith 
and hope he had evoked. The Indian leaders responded to the 
Viceroy’s announcement in their Delhi manifesto with four de- 
mands— complete amnesty for all political prisoners; the Round 
Table Conference convened to draw up a new constitution for 
dominion status; members of the Indian National Congress to 
have predominant representation at this conference, and a change 
of heart manifested by the Government in a greater measure of 
conciliation and preparation for full dominion status. Mr. 
Gandhi, representing the majority of the Congress leaders, 
quietly but firmly demanded the fulfilment of the above four 
conditions by Dec. 31, 1929, declaring that if this was not done, 
and early dominion status assured, then “‘the Congress would or- 
ganize a campaign of non-violent non-co-operation by advising 
the country to refuse taxation and in such other manner as may 
be decided upon.’’ This was the resolution of the Congress 
adopted last year at Calcutta. 

After interviewing both men, it seems to me that at present 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi are so far apart politically that even 
if they meet in conference, as proposed, agreement or reconcil- 
iation seems impossible. The Labor Government and the Vice- 
roy are perhaps powerless to grant these conditions, while Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders feel equally powerless to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Congress with anything less. The situation is, 
therefore, grave’and serious in the extreme. Ready or unready, 
divided or united, the inalienable demand for liberty is as deep 
among millions in India to-day as it was in the American Colo- 
nies in 1776, or in Canada when she was demanding complete self- 
government. 

I shall always remember Gandhi at his spinning wheel with 
the warm light of the Indian sun falling upon him as he sat upon 
the floor of his simple room and talked with us quietly of the ap- 
proaching crisis in India’s history. His bodily presence, like 
that of the Apostle Paul or of Socrates, is at first sight weak and 
unprepossessing: a small, emaciated figure, weighing less than 
a hundred pounds, bearing the marks of days of fasting, of five 
imprisonments, and of long hours of work, beginning daily with 
his hour of prayer at four every morning. Three times he has. 
been beaten by mobs and once left prone in the gutter as “one 
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dead. He has a round, close-cropped head, large ears, a rather 
long nose, a quiet, pensive face, save when it lights in a smile or 
ripples with laughter as it so often does. But this only reveals 
his few remaining front teeth. It is characteristic of the man that 
he makes use of artificial dentistry at meal time for practical 
purposes, but will have no ‘‘false’’ teeth for the sake of appear- 
ance between times. 

After three days spent in his Ashram or social settlement, he 
impressed us as the most childlike, the most transparent, the 
most lovable of men. His whole character is centered in his 
unique passion for truth and reality. His autobiography reveals 
the most inflexibly honest man of our times. His principle of 
“satyagraha,’’ meaning truth-force or soul-force as opposed to 
brute force, leads logically to ‘‘ahisma,’’ meaning non-killing, 
non-injury and non-violence to any living being. This is em- 
bodied in his character as love, sympathy and identification 
with all human suffering. He believes that moral suasion or 
love, and love alone, is sufficient to meet every situation in life. 
This in turn leads to non-possession or poverty, whereby one 
shall not keep for himself anything which he does not really need. 
This results in the progressive simplification of life. His utterly 
selfless humility and shyness are strangely coupled with quiet 
boldness. It is difficult to realize that this frail man was once 
silent and timid before all strangers, a dumb failure in his first 
law case, a confessed “‘coward’’ afraid to sleep in the dark, yet 
now is perhaps the most fearless man in the world. His descrip- 
tion of the former Indian leader Gokhale might be applied with 
even more truth to himself: ‘‘Pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, 
brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. He was and remains 
for me the most perfect man on the political field.”’” He is a 
saint strayed into politics who is working in the spiritual, social 
and political spheres as one undivided whole of life. 

If he is not a ‘‘mahatma’”’ or great soul we never saw one. 
Yet the word is not permitted in his Ashram and it is painful and 
humiliating to him to have it used. One sees his humanity and 
his humor breaking like sunshine through the lowering clouds of 
fierce criticism and controversy when he answers the questions 
of his critics in passages like the following: ‘‘Are you really a 
Mahatma? If so, will you define the word?’’ ‘Not being ac- 
quainted with one, I can not give any definition.”” “Did you 
ever tell your followers that you are not one?’’ ‘The more I 
repudiate, the more it is used.’”’ “Is it a fact that formerly you 
traveled third-class in railway trains and now you travel in special 
trains and first-class carriages?’”’ ‘‘Alas! the correspondent is 
correctly informed. ‘The Mahatma-ship is responsible for the 
special trains, and the earthly case for the degradation to the 
second-class. You think I am on an eminence. I assure you 
that I am not aware of that. I am, however, on the top of a 
volcano, which I am trying to turn into hard incombustible rock. 
It may erupt at any moment before I have succeeded. That 
unfortunately has always been a possible fate for a reformer.”’ 

When we arrived at the Ashram we were met at the train 
by an employer, and a labor leader who, under Gandhi’s in- 
fluence, had renounced his comfortable circumstances to identify 
himself with the cause of the unorganized and exploited mill 
hands in the seventy mills of Gandhi’s city. At meal time we 
sat on the floor with the hundred and fifty inmates of the Ashram 
beside another employer who had already given away about half 
a million dollars, or half his wealth, and was devoting all his 
time to Gandhi’s crusades. On all sides we see the remarkable 
influence of this man. 

Our day in the Ashram begins with morning prayer at four 
a.m. for half an hour. Out under the stars of the Indian sky on 
the river bank, sitting in the clean sand, it is a moving experience 
to hear the prayers and hymns of this reverent religious worship. 
After a bath, exercise and study, comes the first of the three daily 
meals, all sitting upon the floor eating their simple fare. Gandhi 
slips in last and sits with the children. His three daily meals 
consist of one bowl of curds with an equal amount of fruit, 
oranges and sweet limes. He eats no bread or vegetables in his 
present frail state, and he never ate meat in his life, save with 
guilty conscience as a Hindu seneeley, After breakfast his 
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day is occupied by correspondence and endless interviews, in- 
cluding some bodily labor, consisting for him of an hour at his 
spinning wheel while he continues his interviews. This spin- 
ning is for him almost a sacrament. He longs that the impover- 
ished farmers, with a third of their time spent in enforced idle- 
ness, shall recapture the lost cotton trade which he believes 
Britain killed with a seventy per cent duty on Indian fabrics. 
If they can make their own homespun in idle hours they can save 
the annual drain of $200,000,000 for Manchester cotton goods, 
etc., from abroad. To him this spinning for the farmer spells 
bread, character and final freedom from an énervating foreign 
rule. After supper and the hour of evening prayer, Mr. Gandhi 
reclines on his cot out under the stars and answers our questions 
in an informal discussion about God, about prayer, about guid- 
ance, and how far his actions may be controlled by God’s Spirit. 
Sitting there in the moonlight, you forget that he is a Hindu, you 
forget his frail body, you sit reverently and begrudge the limits 
of his time and strength after seventeen hours of work, as you 
commune with a truly “‘great soul’ in touch with God and more 
closely identified with suffering humanity than any man of our 
time. 

An Ashram was originally a forest dwelling where an ancient 
rishi (or seer) trained his disciples. This company of a hundred 
and fifty men, women and children, is one of two such social 
centers where Mr. Gandhi is training workers for the service of 
the country. Like his own life, the Ashram is based upon 
truth, love, and chastity (or the observance of continence or celi- 
bacy both for married and unmarried who are solely devoted to 
the service of the country, although normal married life ig ex- 
pected for those not thus called to special service). This implies 
the control of the palate, or “eating only for sustaining the body 
and keeping it a fit instrument for service,’’ together with poverty, 
or the non-possession of anything one does not really need for 
the simple life. The service for all in training includes spinning, 
manual labor even the most menial, the removal of untoucha- 
bility from the depressed outcastes, sanitation, agriculture, na- 
tional education in character, etc., ete. 

Gandhi has received greater denotes than any man in India 
since the time of Gautama Buddha, some twenty-five centuries 
ago, He has aroused new hope and a sense of human worth in 
many of the sixty million untouchables and outcastes, and he has 
done more to break down the evils of the caste system among 
the 220,000,000 Hindus than any man in history. He has given 
to a war-torn world the hope of a new way of passive resistance; 
he has perhaps made possible the substitution of a moral equiva- 
lent for war; and for revolution a non-violent means that may 
prove more effective than the age-long custom of destruction and 
bloodshed as a means of obtaining liberty. If he should succeed 
he conceivably might demonstrate the moral power of vicarious 
sacrifice and the spiritual application of the Sermon on the Mount 
to practical politics as more potent than all the guns of Prussian 
militarism, than all the ships of Britain or all the dollars of Amer- 
ica. In him India has found her soul, has found a voice. 

This I am writing before I start north to attend the National 
Congress at Lahore, thirty-three years after I attended my first 
congress here in 1896. This vast sub-continent has moved 
since then. It isa new generation and a new India to-day. 

P.S. After long discussion the National Congress at 
Lahore decided to fall back upon the resolution adopted at Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Gandhi and the leaders of the congress were not 
satisfied either that their four demands had been met, or that the 
Government really intended to grant India dominion status at 
the Round Table Conference. He has, therefore, taken his stand 
with quiet determination and with the backing of the majority 
of the congress, to carry out his campaign for non-violent non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience. This will mean tension, 
strife and trouble developing in various parts of India, and the 
beginning of a moral fight to a finish with the British Government 
for India’s freedom. Mr. Gandhi has now fulfilled his warning 
that if dominion status was not promised or as good as granted” 
by Dec. 31 he would join forces with the Independence Party of 
the left wing. This is serious indeed and ominous for the future. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DID LINCOLN AND ELIOT BELIEVE IN GOD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

\ Your Vermont correspondent, Mr. Goodspeed, resembles 
those famous detectives of fiction who deduce from a half- 
smoked cigarette the age, height, weight and complexion of the 
criminal and the motive for the crime. From the fact that no 
denomination could claim Abraham Lincoln he argues that 
Lincoln did not believe in God, and he reaches the same con- 
clusion about Charles W. Eliot from two sentences which he 
quotes from ‘“‘The Religion of the Future,’ as follows: “The 
modern man would hardly feel any appreciable loss of motive 
power toward good or away from evil if heaven were burnt and 
hell quenched. The future religion will not undertake to de- 
scribe or even imagine the justice of God.” 

It is true, as Mr. Goodspeed says, that the religion of Lin- 
coln has been the subject of much discussion. It seems to some 
of us that he lived closer to God than most people do, while 
others are sure he was an atheist. There are frequent references 
to God in his public utterances, but such phrases as ‘‘the judg- 
ments of the Almighty’’ and ‘‘as God gives us to see the right,”’ 
are doubtless considered by Mr. Goodspeed simply rhetorical, 
In that same article in the Pulpit from which another corre- 
spondent quoted in a reaction in last week’s Leader, Dr. William 
E. Barton offers convincing proof that Lincoln once told his 
Cabinet that he had ‘‘promised God”’ that, under certain condi- 
tions, he would free the slaves. Dr. Barton says: “If anything 
can be proved by human testimony, it is that this very conserva- 
tive man, Abraham Lincoln, who much disliked turning his soul 
inside out for the benefit of the curious, told his Cabinet, quietly 
and distinctly, of his vow to God and of his fulfilment of that 


vow. Certainly the man who did that believed in God, in duty, - 


in prayer, and in a covenant relationship between God and 
taan.” 

Whether Mr. Goodspeed accepts or rejects Dr. Barton’s 
conclusions about Lincoln, he can not reject Dr. Eliot’s own 
words in “The Religion of the Future,’’ from which he quotes, 
but which it is clear that he has never read. He has apparently 
heard or read the sentences he quotes, and given them—in per- 
fect sincerity—a wr ng interpretation, for of course he would not 
deliberately misrepresent Dr. Eliot. 

For the benefit of others of your readers who have not read 
“The Religion of the Future,”’ let me give a few excerpts from it. 
Dr. Eliot tells first what the religion of the future will not be, and 
relates the story of a theological student who told him that a 
deacon of the church where he was preaching criticised him for 
talking so much about the love of God, saying, ““What we want 
to hear about is the justice of God.’’ It is in his comment on this 
that Dr. Eliot says the future religion ‘‘will not undertake to 
describe or even to imagine the justice of God.’”’ But the reason 
for this is not, as Mr. Goodspeed imagines, that the future reli- 
gion will not recognize God, but that, like the theological stu- 
dent, it will put the emphasis on the love of God. “The new 
religion will magnify and laud God’s love and compassion and 
will not venture to state what the justice of God may, or may 
not, require of Himself or any of His finite creatures.”’ 

“The new thought of God,’’ says Dr. Eliot, ‘‘will be its (the 
future religion) most characteristic element. This ideal will 
comprehend the Jewish Jehovah, the Christian Universal Father, 
the modern physicist’s omnipresent and exhaustless energy, and 
the biological conception of a Vital Force. The Infinite Spirit 
pervades the universe just as the spirit of a man pervades his 
body. . . . The new religion is therefore thoroughly monotheis- 
tic, its God being the one infinite force. . . . In His moral at- 
tributes He is for every man the multiplication to infinity of all 
the noblest, tenderest and most potent qualities which that man 
has ever seen or imagined in a human being.” 

The new religion, Dr. Eliot says, “‘sees evidence in the 
moral history of the human race that a loving God rules the 
universe.””? On the question of church unity he says: ‘““The new 


religion proposes as a basis of unity, first, its doctrine of an 
immanent and loving God.’’ 

I must not take more of your space, but may I suggest that 
some of the fine passages in ““Th~ Religion of the Future’’ would 
read well on the cover of the Leader. 

ALF, 
* * 
WE NAUSEATE THIS BROTHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I find a breathing spell and have time to go through 
the “reactions” of a month or so at a sitting, I am afflicted with 
a nausea which I am sure must be shared with many of your 
readers. It arises from the fact that the so-called “humanist 
issue’’ has fallen to such a low level in the Leader that neither 
light nor leading issue any longer from most of the communica- 
tions, only a very sour odor. 

Apparently the desire for definition or understanding is sub- 
merged in a wallow of “‘he seems to think,” “how any rational 
being could,”’ or “‘I think he means,”’ and “I can’t imagine how,’’ 
sprinkled with weasel words. One gets psychographs of the 
disputants only, much out of focus. Obviously at the present 
stage it is questionable if any definition of “‘humanism’’ is pos- 
sible, particularly by clergymen; the difficulties of photographing 
an‘ unborn child are too great, the attempt too presumptuous. 

I had, however, presumed that in the Universalist Church 
we had for long been unconcerned whether a man said, ‘“‘Lord, 
Lord,’”’ or not, but rather with whether he ‘“‘fed the sheep.’’ 
Lately we had heard much of religion as ‘‘a way of life;’’ but if I 
am to believe my eyes some of our creedists, as well as some who 
take the name “‘humanist,’’ think it more important to define re- 
ligion as a ‘‘way of belief’’—or of unbelief—and excommunicate 
all who do not verbalize with them. 

Could you not devise some system whereby such self-ex- 
pression may be put in print for the sake of those who need to 
get it out of their systems, dispatching the proof to the writers, 
but saving the Leader columns for more vital matters? 

As long as it is possible for some to live a larger life for 
humanity while believing in God, and for some to do the same 
while believing in nothing beyond humanity, it would seem that 
the heart of the problem of living ‘‘the abundant life’’ lies some- 
where else than in theological definition, and believing or not be- 
lieving in God. Surely those of us who know God ought to be 
catholic and courageous enough to admit that. And the sooner 
we join hands to seek the root in the undogmatic spirit of the 
scientist, the better for all concerned, including God. 

Is it too “‘radical’’ to hope that some day, in those million 
million years that stretch before humanity on earth, Universalism 
will grow beyond theological disputation, and be one with all 
the ascending ways of life? Two hundred years or two thousand 
years—it is too soon to amputate its wings and chain it to an 
empty tomb. 

L. Griswold Williams. 

Reading, Pennsylvania. 

* * 
TO SIGN OR NOT TO SIGN 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The apostles of anonymity bob up persistently (if not serene- 
ly) and their caustic critics continue to call them cowardly. 
Several of your recent correspondents, including a brilliant 
fellow-editor, insist that every communication ought to bear a 
real-for-true name; while you facetiously suggest that you may 
demand a nom de plume in every instance. 

I hope that you will not take your own threat too seriously, 
for I feel it in my bones that some morning I shall rise in a can- 
tankerous mood and shall send you a letter that is cynical, con- 
troversial, contemptuous, and perhaps contemptible. When I 
do I shall, as a matter of course, be manly and decent enough to 
sign my name in full. 

The demands of both good taste and good ethics ought to be 
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obvious. If an article has in it no “spark that may become a 
cinder in a brother’s eye,’’ if it contains nothing that the author 
would hesitate to acknowledge as his own, if it carries no sneer, no 
jibe, no criticism of a person, a party or a policy, there can be no 
objection to the veil of pseudonymity. But never should re- 
sponsibility be dodged. 

If a student sends you a letter in regard to the derivation and 
proper use of a word or in regard to a purple feather under the 
wing of a duck and (having a natural shrinking from publicity) 
chooses to sign an assumed name, there can be no valid objection. 
No one is grieved or offended about questions of etymology or 
ornithology. 

On the other hand, if a man writes something sharply dis- 
senting from the expressed opinions of another, or condemning 
his conduct, he is in duty bound to let his opponent and the world 
know exactly who is speaking. Every instinct of courtesy and 
justice demands it. 

It should be remembered that when a writer uses a nom de 
plume he places a vast number of persons under suspicion. Sup- 
pose a letter is signed “‘A Western Universalist.’’ Readers 
scratch their heads and say, ‘‘Now is that from Dr. Adams? Or 
Dr. Shutter? Or Dr. Brigham?’? A hundred Universalists from 
the section are half-suspected, while not one of them might hold 
the sentiments expressed. Suppose some one writes over the 
name ‘‘Constant Reader.’’ You have many thousands of them 
(have you not?). Any one of them may be thought guilty. Sup- 
pose some one uses the pseudonym “Optimist”’ or “Student’’ or 
“Justice.’’ We like to think that those names would fit any of 
us. So we are all possible authors. Even the use of initials is 
no identification, as has been shown by the amusing confusion in 
contributions written by A. Gertrude Earle and Alice G. Enbom. 

This matter is sometimes exceedingly serious. Several 
years ago a certain paper published a letter that was insulting 
and unjust.’ The gentleman attacked believed that it was writ- 
ten by an acquaintance, and a friendship of long standing was 
interrupted until, quite accidentally, the facts were revealed. 

The argument that a statement ought to be considered on 
its own merits alone and not in connection with its source is 
quite unconvincing. I confess that I receive with deeper in- 
terest and-more confidence an opinion advanced by a man of 
ripe experience and demonstrated wisdom than one emanating 
from a loquacious tyro in thought and expression. 

N Hera Forthright. 


* * 


BEST NUMBER EVER ISSUED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can’t resist shouting for the last Leader (Feb. 8). 
tion has been seething in my mind since Friday, and now it will 
out. It is the best number I have ever read. I often pick here 
and there, reading where titles or authors attracted, but this 
time I read it all—that is all but some of the letters!—and I said: 
“By thunder, that’s a corking number.’”’ Everything was good, 
your editorial, which I was glad to see the Transcript copied, 
Westwood’s sermon, which put his high-water mark out of sight, 
and Belden and Cary and McIntire and Boorn. 

I tell you something ought to be done about it! I’d sub- 
scribe a good deal more money than I could spare if it were prac- 
ticable to send a marked copy to every minister in the land, and 


a bunch for distribution in every church. 
x, 


* * 
NOT INTERESTED IN THE DEBATE OF HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my humble opinion, no religion in this world will ever 
amount to anything that does not begin with the thought of God, 
and constantly live in the consciousness and conviction that God 
has a purpose, and that we work with Him. 

Humanists seem to be uncertain about this among them- 
selves. There apparently is no clear conviction that God is. 
The church can build only on affirmation, not evasiveness or 
negation. The rank and file of Universalists as I know them in 
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this section are not interested in the debate of humanists as to 
whether God is or is not. The finest type of men and women in 
our church to-day start with the thought that God is, and act 
with that faith. I would as soon think of spreading a pestilence 
in my congregation, as to begin spreading the thought that the 
Universalist thought of God is evasive, uncertain and nebulous. 
We re-echo the thought of one of your correspondents that the 
discussion of humanism represents only a relatively small group. 
of our people, while the great majority look to the Leader for a 
leadership that will help us constructively to build our faith. 
Noble EH. WcLaughlin. 
Wausau, Wis. 
* * 
FACTS AND TRUTH 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Now what I want is facts. Teach nothing but facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Stick to facts.’”” Sosaid Thomas 
Gradgrind, and now comes Mr. Rouillard saying, “To find facts, 
to teach facts, is the task of religious leaders of to-day.’’ 

But in the school of life Thomas Gradgrind learned that 
facts are merciless, hard, unyielding things, and he also learned 
that much that is not just facts is wanted in life, that there is 
much of truth that has never been congealed into fact. Also he 
learned that this living truth enters more vitally into living than 
mere facts, and is a help in our relations to others. And I say 
unto you that, while facts are worthy of and must be given 
due consideration, the task of religious leaders of to-day is not so 
much to seek and teach facts, as it is to search out that vital living 
truth which St. Paul calls a more excellent way and to present it 
to, and so live it before, men, that it will lead to understanding 
and will show us the way to go Home. 

T.G. 
* * 
PETRIE’S “CALL TO ARMS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother Petrie is certainly rendering the Unitarian Church 
the greatest possible service in his recent “‘call to arms.’’ For 
there is nothing more certain in this world than that’ no church 
can long endure half Christian and half “humanistic,’’ for their 
kinship is not as near as forty-fourth cousins. They are as 
distinct from each other as the day is from the night. They can 
not consistently pass under the same label. The Jew is much 
nearer being a Christian than is the average humanist, for he 
does believe in the Christian’s God, while the humanist does not 
believe in any God. It would be amusing if it were not quite so 
ridiculous to witness some of their attempts to make it appear 
that they are not out and out theists. 

We liberal Christian believers do not deny one’s right to 
believe in either nothing at all or the very next thing to nothing 
at all, but let him not choose the Christian label for his non-be- 
lief. Self-respect and common consistency should cause him to 
refrain from longer claiming the unmerited label. 

It would please me very much to see the Christian Unitarians 
and the Universalists united in one church as soon as Mr. Petrie 
ascertains all who hear the Good Shepherd’s voice and follow him. 

_ L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

* * 


OUR REDUNDANCY OF THE COLLATERAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I don’t like the name “‘Christian’”’ for the Leader, as I would 
the name ‘‘Universalist.’’ But I like the Leader immensely, It 
is scientifically arranged, and skilfully conducted. It is open to 
criticism (possibly) as too cosmopolitan. Aggregation is not 
necessarily universal. Redundancy of collateral material over- 
shadowing material strictly Universalistic, weakens the force of 
the object of propagandism. “‘Griefs of mine own lie heavy in 
my breast, which thou wilt propagate.’’ 

Very truly yours, admiring the skill and charitable inten- 
tions in your conduct of the peer of religious journals. 

G.W. 
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The General Convention at Work 


COMING TO TERMS WITH THE UNIVERSE 
John Murray Atwood 


The Jews of the Old Testament times and most of them 
since have cherished the idea that God made a covenant with 
Abraham and Jacob whereby He promised to be their God and 
bless them. In a much profounder and truer sense God may be 
said to make a covenant with every one who enters this world, 
saying virtually, ‘I am your God: if you will respect and observe 
My (natural) laws, I will bless you.’’ And so it has been fulfilled 
in a way that the so-called promise to the Jews has never been. 
Once man felt himself helpless in the presence of the mighty forces 
of the universe. He shuddered when the wind howled, the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled, the storm roared. But now he 
controls these gigantic powers. What has happened? Why, 
science has waved her magic wand. Man has discovered the 
laws according to which these forces act, and by conforming to 
these laws he commands the great energies of the universe. They 
do his most menial service—are hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Huxley once said that if science had confirmed any doc- 
trine, it was the old one, ‘‘Submit to God.’”’ Yes, but not in any 
resigned or slavish spirit, as “Yes, I obey, but because I must,”’ 
like the sardonic comment of Carlyle on Margaret Fuller’s saying 
that she accepted the universe—‘‘Gad, she’d better.’’ Rather 
triumphantly he discovers that the minute he conforms to nature’s 
ways he is a mightier man. Obedience is the way to power. 
As Phillips Brooks once said, he who obeys is the master of the 
master whom he serves. For when he is fulfilling his own purpose 
in harmony with the laws of these forces, and says with Marcus 
Aurelius, “O Universe, what thou wishest I wish also,’’ then the 
universe is his to command. Because he knows these laws and 


respects them he can say as one who has learned the secret of. 


living, 
“T am the owner of the sphere, 
The seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


“Of Lord Christ’s heart.’’ Yes, for this holds good for 
spiritual forces and laws as well as for physical. Many people, 
up against hard conditions, trying situations, bitter sorrow or 
tragedy, become rebellious, or despondent, morbid, or soured 
and cynical like Schopenhauer. It is a great pity. For is there 
not a way of victorious life for all such—a veritable law of true 
living? 

Many years ago we met a young woman, a normal teacher, 
who we learned later had on the very eve of her marriage lost her 
lover—a brilliant young man—by sudden death. She resigned 
her position and disappeared. But a few years afterward we saw 
her again and her face was radiant. She was head worker in the 
social settlement of a great city. She had not forgotten her love, 
but she had learned, however bitter or tragic your trouble, there 
is always joy and blessedness in doing good—if you do it whole- 
heartedly. She was living, and persons who truly live have laid 
hold of the great sources of strength and peace. They do not 
consult their fears or doubts, or defer to the meaner and so-called 
natural impulses—mope, rail at the universe and complain, pity 
themselves or give up in despair. No, they confer with what 
is Highest. They strive to play the man, be brave and faithful 
still, do the necessary and good work, and do it cheerfully, whole- 
heartedly and well. They do not consciously seek God; but lo, 
because they will not listen to the tempting voice of their weak- 
ness, but obey the Highest within them, and do the brave and 
noble thing, they find Him. Or, if you prefer, they, too, like 
Jesus, overcome, and angels minister unto them. 

People say that if an experience is hard or tragic, it is just 
that, and nothing can make it any different. Nay, it makes all 
the difference in the world in what spirit of resolution, cheerful- 
ness and service, or otherwise, one faces it. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s familiar poem is to the point: 


The world stands out on either side, 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That can not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will close in on him by and by. 


It depends on your attitude—what you find in life and in 
the universe. With what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. The pure in heart see God. 

* * * 


ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 


It has been some time since this page contained any account 
of field trips among the churches by the Executive Secretary of 
the Convention. This is not due to the fact that no trips have 
been made, for a large part of his time during the season of ac- 
tive church work is devoted to this type of service. Many readers 
have evinced an interest in these trips, so some of his wanderings 
abroad during the past few weeks will be chronicled here. 

Early in the new year, a trip to Chicago opened a series of 
Ministers’ Meetings which had been recommended by the Na- 
tional Council of Superintendents. At St. Paul’s Church, in 
one of the worst blizzards of the winter, two days were spent in 
conference with practically all of the ministers of Illinois, four 
from Wisconsin and one from Indiana present. Under the 
splendid leadership of Dr. Macpherson, president of the Illinois 
Convention, vital topics of interest to all were discussed. 

From the snow-clad and ice-covered, blizzard-swept Chicago, 
I went by special request to the sunny South to preach and at- 
tend the annual meeting at Brewton, Alabama. Here I was en- 
tertained for several days at the delightful home of Mrs. T. R. 
Miller, known to most attendants at the General Convention 
sessions. A good congregation on Sunday greeted me in the 
beautiful church in this community. Instead of icicles and snow 
I found flowers blooming in the gardens and robins everywhere. 
Two calls on the Rev. A. G. Strain, one of our pioneer preachers 
of the South, gave interesting side-lights on the work which our 
forefathers have done in this section. 

After church and “fried chicken’’ at the parsonage, a train 
took me to Pensacola, Florida, for an evening service. While 
the congregation in the little church is not large, it is composed 
of loyal and devoted members who want a regular minister. 
Ever since the days when the Y. P. C. U. helped to support the 
work here, I have been especially interested in Pensacola. With 
the steady growth of the city, which a long automobile drive re- 
vealed, come increasing opportunities for our church. 

I went back to Brewton for the annual parish meeting on 
Tuesday, and then on to Chapman, Alabama, for a Wednesday 
evening service. Here, as the guest of the McGowin family, I 
had the opportunity of tasting/their delightful hospitality, of 
which I had heard but had not before experienced. In the little 
church, owned by the lumber company of which Mr. Greeley 
McGowin is the head, I preached to a fine and interested au- 
dience. It would have been a good crowd any time, but I was 
especially pleased to see so many on a week night after they had 
worked hard all day. ; 

The following day was spent in visiting the chapel exercises 
at the public school, and the dedication of an airport in the neigh- 
boring city of Greenville in which one of the McGowin boys is 
especially interested. Incidentally, two of the sons.as passengers 
in two planes landed in their own “‘back yard’’ airfield in Chap- 
man, and dedicated that also. 

(To be continued) 
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The Fortnightly News Service 


Plans for Motion Picture Study 

The proposal for a study of the motion picture industry by 
the Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches 
has taken definite form in the selection of the chairman of the 
special research group and in an outline of the scope of the in- 
quiry. An announcement by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
president of the Council, states that he has requested the Re- 
search Department to include in the inquiry: 

(1) A full examination of the facts bearing upon the policy 
and practise of the motion picture industry, viewed from the 
standpoint of social welfare. 

(2) The methods used by the industry in interpreting its 
aims and standards to the public and in modifying its standards 
and procedures in response to developing public opinion. 

(3) The policy and practise of the industry in the matter of 
relationships, official and unofficial, with religious and public 
welfare organizations. 

(4) Relations of the industry with the Federal Council of 
Churches, its Administrative Committee, its commissions and re- 
lated bodies. 

Prof. Herbert N. Shenton, head of the Department of So- 
ciology at Syracuse University, has been named to serve as the 
chairman of the committee which will make,the inquiry. 


Dr. Hodgkin to Head New Quaker School 

A Quaker educational institution of a new type is to be 
opened next September in a suburb of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Henry T. Hodgkin, the British Quaker who has been 
for several years one of the executives of the National Christian 
Council of China. Prior to his service in this connection, he 
was engaged in medical missionary work in China for several 
years. 

The new institution is to be known as Pendle Hill, the name 
being taken from the Lancashire town which is especially as- 
sociated with the ministry of George Fox. The purpose of the 
new school is to afford a place of fellowship where ‘‘students and 
staff, living together and together facing the deeper questions in 
the life of to-day, may reach fresh discoveries of spiritual re- 
sources.”’ It is understood that the course of study will include 
the interpretation of the Christian message and experience, with 
special emphasis on the direct approach to God which is character- 
istic of the Quaker movement, the application of religion to so- 
cial and industrial problems and the enrichment of the individual 
personality. ; 


Is a Five-Day Week Coming? 

The recent publication by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board of a study of the five-day week in 270 manufacturing 
establishments is not only significant for its impartiality, but it is 
the most comprehensive analysis of the problem ever published. 
The establishments working on the five-day a week schedule 
were found in the building trades and in industries manufacturing 
cloth hats and caps, ladies’ dresses, men’s clothing, other gar- 
ments, textiles, paper products, automobile and aircraft equip- 
ment, miscellaneous metal products, in printing, publishing and 
lithographing plants, and in twenty-eight unclassified lines. 

Various reasons are given for the adoption of the five-day 
week. While many of the employers presented as their reason 
for adopting it the desire to give their employees more leisure 
time, the Board is inclined to stress the fact that an extra day of 
leisure would be conducive to greater efficiency and lower costs. 
Some employers have concluded that the half-day on Saturday 
is¥uneconomical. The fixed costs involved in starting up a 
plant and general overhead costs are spread over a half-day’s 
production. 

The Board also points out that ‘‘a potent factor in the adop- 
tion of the five-day week in certain industries is in connection 
with Jewish religious practise. The orthodox Jew is forbidden 
to perform work on the Hebrew Sabbath, which extends from 


sundown on Friday to sundown on Saturday. Although eco- 
nomic necessity of conforming to existing conditions of life and 
labor and the tendency toward a more liberal interpretation of 
orthodox principles have resulted in a widespread disregard of 
the religious precept, the more orthodox members of the race, 
particularly the religious leaders, have seen in the advent of the 
five-day week an opportunity to re-establish the strict obsery- 
ance of the faith, and consequently have lent*strong support to 
the movement for the shorter work week.”’ 

In many cases where the employees have had opportunity 
they have voted for the five-day week in overwhelming majori- 
ties. In the South, in a number of cotton mills, the employees 
have voted in favor of a five-day week, even though it entails in 
some cases an eleven-hour day. 


Church Conference on Social Work 


For the first time in their history, the Protestant churches 
of the country will hold this spring a national conference on 
their relation to social work. It wil be held simultaneously 
with the National Conference of Social Work, June 8-14, 1930, 
and in the same city, Boston, in order to allow the ministers and 
others in attendance at the church conference to participate 
also in the sessions of the larger gathering of professional social 
workers. 

The central theme for the churchmen’s conference will be 
“The Family.’ Such topics as “The Spiritual Values of Family 
Life,’ “The Church and Family Adjustment’’ and “‘The Use of 
Scientific Methods by Pastors in Work with Families’’ will be 
discussed by outstanding ministers and social workers. The 
modern problems confronting family life have been made the 
center of interest for the conference, because it is realized that 
they touch the responsibility of the churches at the most crucial 
point and are also the subject to-day of widespread perplexities. 

The conference is being planned by the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Social Service. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which has for several years held i.s own conference on 
social work, will continue to hold its meeting as usual this year, 
but will join in common meetings with the interdenominational 
group. Meetings of other denominational sections are aso ex- 
pected to be held. 


Foreign Students in the United States 

According to the last annual report of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, there were 9,685 foreign students in the 
United States during the academic year 1928-29. They came 
from more than 100 different countries or colonies. No conti- 
nent or major division of mankind was without its representatives. 
These students were distributed among 245 different colleges and 
universities in all parts of the United States, north, south, east 
and west. There were twenty institutions each of which had 
more than 100 foreign students enrolled. The opportunity pre- 
sented to the forces of religious and social idealism by the pres- 
ence of these foreign students in our midst can hardly be exag- 
gerated when it is realized that it is from their ranks that the 
leadership of to-morrow in all lands will largely come. 


C. F. Andrews Interprets Mahatma Gandhi 

Rey. C. F. Andrews, the distinguished Englishman who is 
chiefly known as the most intimate friend of Mahatma Gandhi, 
is spending several months in the United States at the present 
time, While here, he is making a special study of race rela- 
tions. Anew book from his pen, which has just been published by 
the Macmillan Company, is so timely that it promises toattract 
widespread attention. It is entitled ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas,”’ 
and is an interpretation of the personality and work of the great 
Indian nationalist leader. A large section of the volume deals 
with Mahatma Gandhi’s religious ideals and practise, including 
his views of the Sermon on the Mount and of the personality 
of Jesus. 

_ Federal Council News Service. 


co 


India and Britain: 


At a time when the settlement of the 
Indian problem faces a British government 
as one of its most urgent tasks, and when 
it almost seems as if misunderstanding, in- 
difference, and obstinate blindness to facts 
have gone too far, it is of the greatest 
value to have a clear account of the move- 
ment represented and led by Mahatma 
Gandhi. In a review given below we 
acknowledge the publication of such an 
account. The author, Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
is at present in this country, rendering an 
invaluable service in interpreting events in 
the East to Western minds, and we write 
fresh from the opportunity of personal con- 
tacts with this Englishman who knows 
better than any other what Gandhi wants 
and how he means to get it. 

A generation ago Mr. Andrews went to 
India as a missionary. His work took him 
increasingly among students in Indian 
colleges and universities. But he went to 
South Africa and shared Gandhi’s work 
for fellow-Indians there in the ‘‘Passive 
Resistance’ campaign designed to win a 
better status for all Indians, and from then 
till now he has been one of Gandhi’s 
closest friends and most devoted helpers. 
Regarded by Europeans in India as a 
crank, this cultured gentleman whose 
alma mater is Cambridge University is 
loved and trusted by Gandhi’s wide fol- 
lowing of young men, and has played a 
notable part in the struggle. No one 
could better interpret what is happening. 

Mr. Andrews feels that the political 
problem, compiicated by so many factors 
(such as English party maneuvers), is 
secondary. The issue is deeper and sim- 
pler. It is the issue of prejudice against 
arace. Unless the European maintained a 
conviction of permanent superiority, he 
would not expect to continue to exercise 
control over the lives of India’s millions. 
But so secure is the Englishman in his con- 
viction that he can not realize how deeply 
resented are.the acts which demonstrate 
his attitude, acts involving an exploita- 
tion of India’s resources, the maintenance 
of a very expensive military system and an 
enormously costly Civil Service, govern- 
ment monopolies of opium and alcohol, 
repressive legislation calculated to silence 
criticism, and degrading treatment of 
Indians residing in various parts of the 
British Empire. ‘I am impatient to mend 
or end a system which has made English- 
men feel secure only in the shadow of the 
forts and the guns that obtrude them- 
selves on one’s notice in India,’’ wrote 
Gandhi in an appeal to Englishmen. “It 
is a degrading spectacle for you and for us. 
Our corporate life is based on mutual dis- 
trust and fear. . . . You should be able 
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to live in India as an integral part of its 
people, and not always as foreign ex- 
ploiters.”’ 

That there is not bitterness in Gandhi’s 
heart is marvelous, considering the failure 
of British authorities to punish the man re- 
sponsible for the ghastly massacre at 
Amritsar. When it became clear that the 
authorities had not repented of that great 
wrong, Mahatma Gandhi started the 
movement known as  non-co-operation. 
Whenever it threatens to result in violent 
friction, he exercises his extraordinary 
moral force over his followers by doing 
penance vicariously, and this brings the 
extremists back to peaceful methods. 

What is the source of this moral leader- 
ship exercised by Gandhi? It is un- 
doubtedly his moral courage, his humility, 
his sacrificial life, and all of these are based 
directly upon his religious philosophy of 
life. Never in history has any one man 
directly influenced the lives and convictions 
of so many followers during his own life- 
time; nor has the fate of so many people 
in asubmerged class ever been so profound- 
ly affected in one man’s life-time. Gandhi’s 
moral courage has been illustrated in 
many ways, but never better than by his 
opposition to the system of his own ortho- 
dox Hinduism, which relegates sixty mil- 
lion people to an inhuman servitude as 
untouchable outcasts. 

Whatever the immediate issue of the 
political problem of India’s status in re- 
lation to the British Empire, a greater is- 
sue has been raised. It is one that is 
rapidly coming to the fore throughout 
Asia, in South Africa, and in the United 
States. It is the problem of caste, the 
caste that is based not on native or ac- 
quired excellence, nor 6n occupation or 
fitness for service, but on color. If 
Gandhi’s spirit continues to_lead India 
(and Mr. Andrews testifies—propaganda 
to the contrary notwithstanding—that his 
spiritual hold on the maases was never 
greater), the weapon used by Indians in 
their protest against race prejudice and 
its political expressions will be Ahimsa, 
the application of the doctrine of Buddha, 
“Overcome anger by the power of non- 
anger, and evil by the power of good,’’ a 
doctrine which some Christians recognize 
to be the heart of the message and meaning 


of Jesus. 
Ae BoB. Ss 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas 
By C. F. Andrews. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 
Mr. Andrews, out of his long and in- 
timate friendship with Gandhi, has done 
more in this recent book to interpret to the 
Western mind Gandhi’s principles and 
ideas than any other writer before him. 
Mahatma Gandhi, a modern Saint 
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Francis, lives before us in his self-sacrificing 
renunciation, in his vicarious suffering for 
his fellow men, in his deeply religious acts 
of faith. 

The religious environment in which 
Mahatma Gandhi grew up—so different 
from our inheritance—explains much in 
his actions and beliefs which is difficult for 
us to understand. As an orthodox Hindu 
he regards caste as a desirable social and 
religious system, although he refuses to 
regard any caste as of superior rank. 
Again, as an orthodox Hindu, he believes 
in ‘‘cow protection’’ as a religious duty, 
but that conception also he has raised to a 
much higher plane than that of the popular 
belief. The symbol of the cow means to 
him the entire sub-human world; ‘man 
through the cow is enjoined to realize his 
identity with all lives.’ 

The sacredness of all life is at the very 
center of Gandhi’s religion, and that leads 


-him naturally to his whole-hearted ad- 


herence to the spiritual principle of Ahim- 
sa or non-violence. ‘‘For me,’’ he writes, 
“non-violence is not a mere philosophical 
principle. It is the rule and breath of my 
life. . . . It is a matter not of the intellect 
but of the heart. True guidance comes 
by constant waiting upon God, by utmost 
humility, self-abnegation, by being ever 
ready to sacrifice one’s self.’’ Gandhi has 
applied to his own life and to that of his 
followers the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount—‘‘Turn the other cheek.’ 
“Do good to them that despitefully use 
you.’’ 

With Ahimsa as the central factor by 
which all reforms can be brought about, 
Gandhi has outlined the five points of his 
Indian program as follows: 

(1) The removal of untouchability. 
Although Gandhi believes in caste, he 
has always sought with magnificent cour- 
age to better the position of the outcast 
millions whose touch is regarded as a de- 
filement. He is the acknowledged cham- 
pion of the cause of sixty million of these 
outcasts. No story is more touching than 
that told by Mr. Andrews of the struggle at 
Vykom, where, by non-violence, by re- 
turning good for evil, by the spirit of love 
and charity, certain rights were finally 
won for those unhappy, persecuted souls. 

(2) The complete prohibition of alcohol 
and drugs. So anxious is Gandhi that this 
evil should cease that, at one-time, he 
offered to put an end to his non-co-opera- 
tion campaign against Britain if her 
government would join him in an effort to 
destroy the drink and drug traffic. But 
too many vested interests were concerned 
and the traffic continues. 

(3) The principle of equality between 
men and women. Many people of the 
West who have read with horror such a 
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book as “Mother India’’ will find in this 
book by Mr. Andrews the other side of 
the story. Mr. Gandhi has always stood 
as the champion of free and equal woman- 
hood. In his Ashram (religious institu- 
tion) women have equal rights with men 
and vote with the men on all important 
matters, and in the school boys and girls 
are educated together. Gandhi has al- 
avays spoken out with the greatest bold- 
ness on the questions of child marriage and 
of the treatment of widows. He writes: 
“T passionately desire the utmost freedom 
for our women. I detest child marriage. 
I shudder to see a child widow. . . . Of 
all the evils for which man has made him- 
self responsible, none is so degrading, so 
brutal, so shocking, as his abuse of the 
better half of humanity; to me the female 
sex is not the weaker sex—for it is the 
nobler of the two. ... What J should 
like you young men to do is that you 
should have a touch of chivalry about you. 
. . . . [ want you to make this sacred re- 
solve, that you are not going to marry a 
girl who is not a widow.”’ 

(4) Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhi is 
convinced that without this unity India 
will never attain its freedom. ‘‘Divided, 
we must ever remain slaves. This unity, 
therefore, can not be a mere policy to be 
discarded when it does not suit us. Hindu- 
Muslim unity must be our creed to last for 
all time and under all circumstances.” 
During the summer of 1924, the fires of 
religious hate were burning fiercely, and 
serious riots, accompanied by bloodshed, 
had broken out between the Hindus and 
the Moslems. Mr. Gandhi, although weak- 
ened by a recent operation, determined 
to undertake a twenty-one days’ fast as an 
act of penance for the sins of his people. 
This act was a matter between God and 
himself, but news of it leaked out to the 
public and brought the fatal rioting to an 
end. 

(5) Home spinning in the villages. 
Gandhi believes that this form of em- 
ployment offers a permanent solution for 
the economic problem which has confronted 
India since Lancashire cotton mills changed 
the occupation of her people. Idleness for 
nearly six months of the year, owing to a 
lack of suitable employment to supplement 
agricultural labor, constitutes a grave 
problem. Gandhi believes that England is 
responsible for the oppression of the poor 
that is consequent on a concentration on 
cotton. 

Aiter many years of loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Constitution, Gandhi has at last come 
to his present attitude of non-co-operation 
with the British Empire. He has lost 
faith in its administration, believing that 
it has sanctioned the ruthless exploitation 
of his people. The arrogant assumption 
of race superiority has so embittered 
young India that its patience is almost ex- 
hausted. This year of 1930 will test the 
wisdom and courage of the British people 
in nothing so much as in their handling of 
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the Indian problem. Shall the struggle go 
on under Gandhi’s leadership—not in 
hate but in love? Or shall Young India, 
led by extremists, break through and turn 
to violence? ‘The latter alternative is too 
terrible to contemplate, on whichever side 
one’s sympathies lie. Tragically enough, 
almost everything depends on Ramsay 
MacDonald’s tenure of office; his known 
sympathy for India, together with the 
specific promises of the Labor Party in 
years gone by, has put such a fear into the 
vested interests that they will do anything 
to bring the Conservatives back to power. 
M.G.S. 


* * 


India in Bondage 
By J. T. Sunderland. (Copeland. $4.00.) 


“No nation is fit to rule another.’’ This 
truism of Bernard Shaw, once a paradox, 
is the text of Dr. Sunderland’s indictment 
of England in India. Fortunately Dr. 
Sunderland has done his work so well, and 
the angle of vision has changed so much, 
that the English will be ready to listen— 
in England though not in India. Much of 
what he writes has been said by the Eng- 
lish themselves, and he quotes them free- 
ly, from Sir Thomas Munro to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. That India is ruled for the 
sake of England, that the cost is too great 
to India, that the poor get ever poorer, 
and that the morale of both races deteri- 
orates, these are the points that Mahatma 
Gandhi has so often and so rightly em- 
phasized, 

That the book has been suppressed in 
India is unfortunately true, as free speech 
has been suppressed in the United States— 
“the excitability of the crowd” being the 
reason in each case. That government in 
the interest of the capitalist is a crime is 
also true—but it is a crime unfortunately 
not confined to India. That it is only 
beginning to be recognized as a crime is 
still true, and such books as this, while 
they are motivated by high purposes, fail 
in historic perspective, because they fail 
to realize that our ethic changes, and that 
an elaborate system once built up can not 
be in a moment changed., Nevertheless, 
liberal-minded Englishmen will swallow 
their medicine, even if it be embittered by 
quotations from Mr. Carnegie, and so 
challenges comment upon the steel indus- 
try in this country, and by statements of 
certain Congressmen, who can not be re- 
garded as authorities. 

The draught is all the more bitter be- 
cause the English official has long regarded 
himself as thefriend of the Indian villager, 
has busied himself bringing millions of 
acres under cultivation, and millions of 
villagers into Co-operative Credit and 
Thrift Societies. He has done his work of 
famine relief and of other forms of pater- 
nalist government faithfully and well, and 
he has not talked about it. When Dr. 
Sunderland says, ‘‘The British themselves 
never tire of ‘pointing with pride’ to what 
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they claim to have done and to be doing 
for the benefit of the Indian people,’’ he 
is strangely wide of the mark. The 
British have erred on the side of reticence. 
When he goes on, ‘““‘What knowledge we 
haye in America regarding the matter 
comes almost wholly from British sources,”’ 
he is ignoring the fact that it is American 
missionaries in India who are the staunch- 
est admirers and boosters of Britain in 
this country. And if Britain has spoken 
of her connection with India as ‘“‘provi- 
dential,’ she has been quoting Mr. Gok- 
hale, most constructive of Indian states- 
men. 

The trouble in this whole field is to get 
a balanced view. Nothing short of a 
commission of neutrals sent out by the 
League of Nations could give it to us, and 
this might be the best thing for every one 
concerned. It is certainly preposterous 
that Britain in India, or the United States 
in the Philippines, should play the dual 
role of judge and defendant. And it is 
almost impossible not to become violently 
partisan. Miss Mayo paints a brilliant 
picture of the efficient Englishman on the 
dark background of Indian horrors. 
C. F. Andrews, devoted friend of India 
that he is, has just given us an heroic 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi against an 
unrelieved background of English oppres- 
sion. Neither picture is true, and Dr. 
Sunderland too is quite obviously making a 
case. That his case is a good one does not 
alter the fact that his book could be much 
better. Nevertheless it is timely, and 
when the dust of controversy lifts he, with 
Miss Mayo and Mr. Andrews, in their 
very different roles, may be seen as true 
servants of India and of England. 

Kenneth Saunders. 
Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


* * * 


A bank in New Jersey ran this adver- 
tisement in a local paper: 

“Wanted—a clerk. Must be experienced 
in foreign exchange. Salary, $15 a week.”’ 
This was one of the replies received: 

“Dear Bank—I would respectfully apply 
for the position you offer. I am an expert 
in foreign exchange in all branches. In 
addition, I converse fluently in Gum Ara- 
bic, Zola, Gorgonzola and Billingsgate. I 
write shorthand, long hand, left hand, and 
right hand. I can supply my own type- 
writer, if necessary, and I may mention 
that I typewrite half an hour in ten min- 
utes, the record. 

“T would be willing also to let you have 
the service, gratis, of my large family of 
boys, and, if agreeable to you, my wife 
would be pleased to clean your office regu- 
larly without extra charge. The cost of 
postage for your answer to this application 
can be deducted from my salary. 

“Please note that if you have a back- 
yard, I would make bricks in my spare 
time.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


STILL ANOTHER ‘“‘THANK YOU’’ 

How I wish I could thank individually 
all the kind friends who added to my 
Christmas happiness by their messages. 
Since that is physically impossible, may I 
express my deepest gratitude here and wish 
one and all the best of New Years. 

Sincerely, 
Ruth G. Downing. 

Blackmer Home, Feb. 5, 1930. 


This is the Home which is so badly 
in need of ‘‘paint.’’ 
* * 
NEW MEMBERS ENTERTAINED 


New members of the Washington Mis- 
sion Circle were the special guests re- 
cently of Miss Elizabeth Weston, member- 
ship chairman, at a delightful tea. Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, president, Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Gilman Smith, treasurer, presided at the 
tea table, and Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin, 
national membership chairman, assisted 
Miss Weston in greeting the members. 

There is a suggestion in this item for 
other Mission Circles. Perhaps just pre- 
vious to the annual meeting would be an 
excellent time for giving special recogni- 
tion to members who have been added to 
the Mission Circle during the year. 

Let our membership chairmen have this 
in mind, and perhaps the guest list could 
be augmented by inviting women who 
might be interested to join through some 
such attention. 

* * 
NEW WORKERS AT FRIENDLY 
HOUSE 

We hear such fine reports of the work 
being done by Mrs. Florence Libby, who 
has so recently gone to Friendly House as 
associate worker with Miss Powell. She 
writes: “It is wonderful to me to be here 
and be a part of the good work that is 
being done here. I am working in the 
Primary Department and enjoy it very 
much. Am drilling the Junior group on 
songs I brought with me to sing at the 
County Home soon. They are very 
bright children and catch on very quickly.”’ 

Miss Powell says: ‘‘Mrs. Libby is doing 
beautiful work. Every one loves and re- 
. spects her. The Pioneer Night School 
completed its fourth session last night 
(February 14) full of enthusiasm and 
numbers.’’ Mrs. Libby is teaching book- 
keeping to members of the school, which 
you will recall is made up of adults. 

On March 5 this school is sponsoring a 
public meeting with Mrs. Olive D. Camp- 
bell of Bracetown, N. C.,as chief speaker. 

Mrs. Libby has purchased a typewriter 
for Friendly House, and it will surely be a 
real labor saver both to Miss Powell and 
Mrs. Libby, when once they have mastered 
the art of typing. How much time will 
be saved when the letters pour in asking, 


“What can you tell me about your work 
that I can use for my Mission Circle 
meeting?” 

Already plans are being made for the 
Summer School and the faculty being 
selected. This promises to give more to 
the folks of the Pigeon River Valley than 
ever before. We shall have a very com- 
petent permanent worker there this sum- 
mer, for Miss Nita Williams of Greensboro, 
N. C., has accepted the position made 
vacant by the transfer of Miss Downing 
from Friendly House to Japan. Miss 
Williams has an excellent training for the 
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work in the mountains, knows the Southern 
people, and has already taught in the 
Summer School, so she will be no stranger 
to the mountain people. We are very hap- 
py to add Miss Williams to our corps of 
workers in the Southern field. 

It’s a very happy little family at Friend- 
ly House, and there is a splendid spirit of 
co-operation there. A recent letter from 
Miss Powell closes like this: ‘As I write, 
I hear the creaking of wire, the sound of 
axes and the shout of voices. Our men 
are having a ‘wood party’ for home and 
church. They are cutting the wood on a 
steep mountain across the river and ‘flum- 
ing’ it over ona wire. Yesterday we baked 
nearly a ‘million’ cookies for lunch along 
with cheese and coffee.’’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUTH AND RELIGION* 
Clarence S. Wilkinson 

Some people may ask what is the aim 
of the Y. P. C. U. and why is it a neces- 
sary society of the church. 

Youth is man’s period of splendid vision 
and of eager initiation of new constructive 
programs. In the present day it is cus- 
tomary to allow the young people to ex- 
press themselves on all subjects, and think 
out solutions which in past generations 
were handed out to youth already solved 
by their elders. Youth is the period of 
new planning. It looks on the world un- 
hampered by experience and dreams of 
conquering new worlds. It dares to re- 
arrange old factors and bring in new ele- 
ments. It is frank and fearless and sees 
no reason why it should not fulfill its wild- 
est ideas. 

People began to realize that if the young 
were later to take the place of their elders 
in the various churches it was essential 
that they be given a chance to develop 
characteristics necessary, so Christian 
Endeavors, Epworth Leagues, Young 
People’s Religious Unions, and Young 
People’s Christian Unions were established 
in the various denominations. Taking an 
active part in the meetings, giving one’s 
opinion on the subjects under discussion 
and having a general responsibility to the 
church are helpful for youth in a time when 
the quality of character, the direction of 
later life, is determined. Habits of con- 
duct and thinking formed at seventeen 
usually govern in mature years. The so- 
cial side is not and must not be omitted, 
and our various socials and get-togethers 
are intended to fill to an extent the desire 
for recreation by furnishing good, whole- 
some amusement. 

The chief tools in the hands of this mov- 
ing army of youth are not swords and guns, 
nor planes and submarines, but ideas and 
hopes, friendship and faith. Every youth 


*An address delivered at Gardner, Mass., 
on Young People’s Sunday. 


who increases his: education becomes a 
more effective leader of his fellows. When 
the Pilgrim fathers came they emphasized 
education and religion, and thereby laid a 
stable foundation for a democratic nation. 
To-day America is no longer English, it 
is cosmopolitan. It has the great problem 
of developing a type—American, sane, 
peaceable, fraternal, and just. Education 
is the first tool, but this must be purified 
and directed by the ethics, conscience, 
humanity and faith of religion. An edu- 
cation which is purely material and tech- 
nical may make the vicious powerful. 
Religion that is without broad education 
may make the good flabby and inef- 
ficient. But education that has the spirit 
of Christianity, and religion that has the 
enrichment of broad education, shall be 
tools in the hands of youth that shall estab- 
lish at last the reign of the spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of men and in the relations 
of nations. 

If the general conduct of humanity is to 
be of high character it must be governed 
by common principles. These principles 
must be opposed to murder, theft, false- 
hood, and similar evils, and are discoveries 
made by that part of man which we might 
call the religious nature. By common 
consent, based upon the best interests of 
the group, certain standards of living were 
accepted. These standards represent 
man’s effort to discover the way to well 
being that God, the Universal Father, in- 
tended for all of His children. This way, 
which we might term as the objective of 
the moral law of the universe, existed be- 
fore men discovered it, and naturally some 
groups made more noteworthy discoveries 
than others. All, however, have ventured 
into this field because all peoples are re- 
ligiously inclined. All feel the necessity of 
shaping their conduct from a pattern that 
meets the demands of the public conscience. 
Let us therefore strive to our utmost to so 
govern our conduct that we may live more 
like our great Leader, and that we may 
make this world a better place to live in. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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A LENTEN PRAYER 


Dear Lord, who sought at dawn of 
day 

The solitary woods to pray; 

In quietness we come to ask 

Thy guidance for the daily task. 


O Master, who with kindly face 

At noonday trod the market place, 
We crave a brother’s smile and song 
While mingling in the lonely throng. 


Strong Pilot, who at midnight hour, 
Could calm the sea with gentle 
power; 
Grant us the skill to aid the bark 
Of those who drift in storm and 
dark. 
Harry Webb Farrington. 
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COVERS FOR THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ NOTE-BOOK 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
now able to supply covers for the superin- 
tendent’s note-book to those desiring. 
The price is $1.10. 


* * 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FROM THE 
BETHANY PRESS 

“Teaching for Christian Living.”’ 
Paul H. Vieth. Price $1.50. 

The untrained teacher who wishes to be 
familiar with the vocabulary of modern 
religious education will find this book most 
helpful. It interprets the newer terms in 
language simple and direct, easily followed 
by the ordinary reader. Just what is 
meant by teaching, just what is included 
in a curriculum, just how to build up a 
curriculum and to make it meet the objec- 
tives desired—all these things are made so 
understandable that the reader will surely 
see better what religious education is try- 
ing to accomplish and how the newer 
methods differ from the old. More than 
that, a desire to use these newer ways will 
be aroused. 

For the individual who is seeking to 
enlarge his own grasp of the teaching task, 
and for the group who wish a text for in- 
formal discussion, this book is of first-rate 
importance. Each chapter is followed by 
questions for study, and a bibliography. 


By 


“The Growth of Christian Personality.’ 
By Wilfred Evans Powell. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Powell, professor of Religious Edu- 
cation in Phillips University, has written a 
textbook for Course 1, ‘‘A Study of the 
Pupil,’ in the Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Course, which is a distinct addition to 
books available for that course. 

Its chief excellences are these: It gives 


the psychology of the pupil in simple un-- 
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derstandable language, following McDou- 
gall and Thorndike as authorities, and 
showing the bearing of it all on the teach- 
ing process. Each chapter has an intro- 
duction which tells the student what he is 
supposed to be finding out through its 
contents, and a series of questions at the 
end which will enable him to know whether 
he has found it out. These introductions 
and sets of questions will serve as a guide 
for the student and the teacher. The 
book also has very complete bibliographies. 
In many ways, it is the best text for this 
course which has come to our office. 
* * 


PARENT EDUCATION AT WALTHAM 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker, the minister at 
Waltham, Mass., has sent out the follow- 
ing announcement: 

A course of seven lectures for parents, 
and all others interested, will be conducted 
under the leadership of the minister on 
Sundays at the church school hour, com- 


mencing Jan. 19 and continuing for seven 


consecutive Sundays. 

Jan. 19. The Child’s Equipment—Bodi- 
ly and Mental. What equipment has the 
child to begin with as the foundation of 
his development? How does it work? 
How can it be trained? 

Jan. 26. Instincts and Impulses. What 
are the natural instincts and impulses of 
the child? Can we direct them? 

Feb. 2. The Child’s Active Nature and 
Needs. Do you adequately satisfy the 
needs of your child? 

Feb. 9. The Development of the Intel- 
lect. How able is my child? Does he 
learn quickly? What are the standards by 
which we can measure “how much he 
knows?”’ 

Feb. 16. The Development of Morals. 


Will morals develop naturally? Or must 
we give them wise direction? How is it 
best done? 

Feb. 23. Obedience. How can you 


make your child “mind?’’ Do you use 
threats? Do you coax? 

March 2. Discipline and Punishment. 
What do you do when your child mis- 
behaves? How will that affect his future 


conduct. 
+ * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Angelo Patri 


I believe in Sunday school. In the first 
place we have set aside the Sabbath day. 
Even to those who have long since severed 
connection with church and things per- 
taining to church there is the tradition of 
the Sabbath. They think of that day in 
different terms from every other day. 
If they have children they give them a 
more or less indefinite notion that Sunday 
is to be different from every other day. 
The difficulty for the children begins when 
they inquire just how and why it is to be 


different. The careless family make it a 
lazy day, and the half-and-half family 
make it an uneasy day; the care-free ones 
make it a holiday. 

The usual child rises on Sunday morn- 
ing with the same insatiable desire for 
action, for something happening, for 
something to do, as on every other day. 

And, sad to say, Sunday school is about 
the only place where a child can learn about 
God in this speeding generation. There is 
nobody at home who has time to tell 
Bible stories and explain texts. There is 
no one who sets aside a quarter of an hour 
of an evening to read over a psalm and 
read it again and again until it is part of 
t he child’s thinking. Only the very old- 
fashioned people have time for that. And 
of course their children go to Sunday 
school all:shining with soap and stiff with 
the pride of new clothes. 

Those clothes are a part of Sunday 
school training. It’s the first idea of formal 
and fitting dress that children get. It is 
not a bad idea, is it, that one dress up to 
go to the house of God to learn about 
his ways? Dress imposes a certain healthy 
restraint upon all of us. 

You see, I am just begging that one 
day in the week a child be led to think 
about creation reverently, to set aside an 
hour or so of his day to think on the things 
that will feed the soul of him. A manora 
woman without reverence for the things 
of the spirit isin asad way. Why not try 
Sunday school? 

(Copyright, 1925, by Angelo Patri.) 


* * 


EASTER PROGRAMS 


The new Easter program, entitled “‘The 
Triumph of Light,’’ has been distributed to 
ministers and church school superin- 
tendents, leaving the office on Feb. 25. It 
will be sent to others who ask for it. 

Programs published in previous years 
are also available. 

The Radiant Life, by Stella Marek Cush- 
ing. Dramatic episodes. 

Life Abundant, by Mary F. Slaughter. 
Music, reading, and pantomime. 

The Story of Jesus’ Last Week, by A. 
Gertrude Earle. Tells the story of Passion 
Week day by day. 

The Kingdom of Love, by Susan Andrews. 
Music, scripture, and story. 

Witnesses to Unending Life. Requires 
seven children and six young people. 
Spoken parts and music. : 

Other more elaborate programs will be 


loaned for examination. 
we 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 8 to 15. Herkimer, Canton, 
Watertown and Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Dr. Earle: 
March 8 to 15. Headquarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


What interests the 
ministers most in a 
letter like this, the 
writer presumes, is the 
latest word upon the 
pastorates in the state. 
There are here and 
there those Who are 
particularly concerned. 
What ministers are 
thinking of moving? What pastorates 
are likely to be vacated? Who is the one 
chosen as leader at this church or that? 
For some months we have had quite a 
number of pastorless places. It is not so 
to-day. The Leader has just reported 
that both Stoughton and North Adams 
have recently elected pastors. Stoughton 
has chosen and settled Rev. Luther Mor- 
ris of Palmer, Mass. Mr. Morris is a 
graduate of Colby College in Waterville, 
Maine. His latest pastoral work was in 
Palmer. From this church he resigned 
about nine years ago to enter business. 
During these years he has been the proba- 
tion officer in his district. Both fields have 
enriched his experience. Like all men 
trained for this peculiar profession, how- 
ever, there has been in him through the 
years the desire to get again into the ser- 
vice to which he had committed his life. 
His pastorate began in Stoughton officially 
on Feb. 23. Stoughton has really one of 
the best opportunities of any church in 
Massachusetts, and it is almost assured 
that it will realize its strength and its place 
in the community within the next year or 
two. Rev. Pliny A. Allen of Norway, 
Maine, well known throughout our de- 
nomination, is pastor-elect at North Adams, 
Mr. Allen can not take up his new duties 
before May first. In the meantime sup- 
plies will care for the pulpit in the Berk- 
shire church. Dr. Puffer of Connecticut, 
for instance, was the supply on Feb. 23 
and March 2. Upon the two Sundays be- 
fore these dates, Rev. R. R. Hadley of 
Arlington and Dr. Henry R. Rose were 
the preachers. Saugus, too, like Stough- 
ton and North Adams, has, at least for 


the next several months, arranged for a ' 


leader. He is Rev. Gordon C. Reardon: 
Mr. Reardon is not settling as pastor. He 
is to be the preacher and to do such work 
as he can. The engagement is to cover the 
months to the summer recess, beginning 
with July. In line with the above, two 
others of our churches are upon the point 
of selecting and settling permanent pas- 
tors. These are the churches in Amesbury 
and West Somerville. Before this week is 
gone choice will be made in Amesbury. 
Within the next two or three weeks, in all 
probability, an election will take place in 
Somerville. 

While still upon this subject, it may not 
be amiss to state that in two others of our 


_unecertain days. 


parishes the ministers have resigned. 
While at this juncture there is not really 
an open position in the pastorates of the 
state, there are likely to be such in the 
near future. Rey. Philip King has re- 
signed at the united church in Shirley. 
This church is made up of Congregation- 
alists and Universalists. It was at first a 
federated church. About a year ago it 
became the United Christian Church of 
Shirley. Mr. King has done an excellent 
piece of work. He is a man of good sense, 
of patience, tact and fine spirit. He is 
liked and trusted equally by the people of 
both groups. The field is not an easy one. 
The greater praise is due Mr. King for the 
way in which he has managed the affairs 
of a parish with its various views, interests 
and traditions. Rev. Isabella Macduff has 
offered to her people in Leominster her 
resignation. Miss Macduff has been a 
faithful pastor under the most trying con- 
ditions. The constituency of our church in 
Leominster is not great or strong. For 
most of her years she has had, with her 
people, to cope with a debt. Her own 
salary has been far below the proper com- 
pensation for her gifts and her sacrifices. 
Every one will wish, whether in her parish 
or outside, that a way could be provided for 
Miss Madcuff to recall her resignation and 
to plan to continue the excellent work she 
has been doing in this growing and busy 
city. 

Dr. van Schaick has already reported 
quite fully the special Ministers’ Meeting 
held in the Church of the Redemption on 
Monday, Feb. 17. We know it as the state- 
wide, all-day Ministers’ Meeting. It is 
held once in two years, on the year which 
alternates with the meeting of the General 
Convention. It is our Institute, and Re- 
treat, and School of the Prophets. It was 
certainly all of these this-year. Every one 
of our ministers is talking about the ser- 
mon given by Dr. Henry Rose on ‘‘What 
Can a Preacher Preach?’’ There was little 
doubt in our minds when Dr. Rose had 
finished, and, what was more, his sermon 
was a wonderful and effective demonstra- 
tion of the kind of preaching a liberal 
preacher can preach in these disturbed and 
Then, like a companion 
piece, in the afternoon, came an excellent 
address by Rev. Dwight Bradley of New- 
ton on “The Psychology of Worship.” 
It was evident from the first moment that 
here was a man who had read widely, 
thought deeply, and was prepared to pour 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. Louis J. Richards, minister of the 
Universalist Church at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, has been seriously ill with in- 
fluenza and dengue fever. He is improving 


his wisdom in unmeasured quantities 
upon those who were prepared to learn. 
There were nearly seventy-five persons 
present during the day. Vital interests, 
near to the heart of Dr. Etz, Executive 
Secretary of the General Convention, who 
could not be present, were presented and ° 
endorsed. Rev. Seth R. Brooks said one 
of the most annoying and helpful things 
about our Japan Mission which has been 
voiced by any one. The group voted to 
follow Dr. Etz’s suggestions to co-operate 
as fully and as closely as possible in the 
keeping of Lent and in the observance of 
the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost on 
June 8. His plan to have a Ministers’ 
Institute at Ferry Beach in the first week 
in August was heartily approved. 

So many and such significant things are 
happening at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion that we feel like telling some of them 
to our people everywhere. Out of the 
Young People’s Forum meetings which 
have been held for two or three months 
has come a full-fledged and promising 
Young People’s Union. Twenty-nine 
fine young persons gathered at the church 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, and became 
charter members of another Union. It 
is good news, too, to be able to say that 
the offering on Feb. 23 in this church was 
above $120. The congregation upon the 
same Sunday numbered 201. The place, 
the work, and the influence of this church 
are being increasingly recognized in this 
great city. It seems that the old society 
of Hosea Ballou and A. A. Miner is surely 
coming to a consciousness of its possibili- 
ties and its power. 

Many national organizations will meet 
in Boston in this Tercentenary year. Our 
National Y. P. C. U. and the General 
Sunday School Association will hold their 
annual conventions in the Church of the 
Redemption from July 6 to July 13. The 
young people and the church school work- 
ers will find a hearty welcome awaiting 
them in Boston and at the Church of the 
Redemption. 

We are happy to report, too, that this 
church is to have a service upon each Sun- 
day throughout the summer. Dr. Lowe 
and the Superintendent are arranging for 
a company of our strongest preachers to 
lead the services. Visitors from all quar- 
ters will journey to Boston in 1930, and 
we want our old historic church, housed in 
its new and beautiful edifice, to be ready 
to extend its hospitality and its faith to all 
who come. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


but it will take some time before he is 
completely restored to health. 

The immediate engagements and visits 
of Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
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School Association, are: Annisquam, March 
2; Board Meeting, Headquarters, March 3; 
Roxbury Teachers’ Meeting, March 11; 
Fitchburg, March 16; Institute, North 
Attleboro, March 22; Institute, Palmer, 
March 26; Plymouth, March 30. 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., are planning a trip with Mrs. 
Leining’s father and mother through the 
southern states, leaving Syracuse March 6. 


Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Convention, will be 
the speaker at the Laymen’s Sunday ser- 
vice in Grace Church, Lowell, on March 16. 


Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., interim pas- 
tor at West Somerville, Mass., and Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, minister at Valley Falls, 
R. I., exchanged pulpits on March 2. 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, recently of 
Waterville, Maine, has been engaged by 
the Saugus, Mass., church to supply its 
pulpit until July 1. 


Miss Helen W. Rice of Cambridge, | 


Mass., assistant supervisor Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association, will visit 
Norwood on March 9, Salem March 16, 
and Beverly March 23. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway and Mrs. 
Greenway of Brooklyn are the happy 
parents of an eight-pound daughter born 
Feb. 24, 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice has arrived in 
Washington from Florida, and has taken 
an apartment at 1840 Mintwood Place for 
two months. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., had seven 
infected teeth removed on Feb. 25 in 
Washington. It is believed that there is 
a connection between the teeth and the 
trouble he recently had with his eyes. 
Dr. van Schaick preached the sermon at 
the Rhode Island Conference on Ash 
Wednesday. 


Mrs. John van Schaick is now at her 
apartment, 1840 Mintwood Place, Wash- 
ington, for the spring months. 


Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl, who resigned 
in December from the pastorate at Bath, 
Maine, has accepted a call to become 
minister of St. John’s Universalist Church 
of Orono, Maine, and began his work there 
last month. 


\ 


Miss Ruth E. Hersey, matron of Beth- 
any Union, left Friday, Feb. 21, for 
Southern Pines, N. C., to be gone three 
weeks. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
formerly Director of Church Finance with 
the National Laymen’s Movement until 
it was merged with the General Convention, 
according to the Beverly Evening Times, re- 
cently led the Church of Our Saviour 
(Episcopal) of East Milton in a financial 
campaign. The receipts show that over 
$1,250 has been added above the normal 
amount for the upkeep of that parish. 
Dr. Merrick also supplied the pulpit and 


attended to other church work of the Uni- 
versalist church of Beverly during the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice. Dr. Merrick also assisted the parish 
in raising its budget. 


Miss Stella E. Adams, of Beacon Church, 
Brookline, is the Universalist representa- 
tive on the Philippine treasure chest com- 
mittee of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. 


Rey. and Mrs. Harry F. Fister of Mil- 
ford, Mass., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Hortense, to 
Baylis G. Aldrich of East Douglas. Miss 
Fister is a graduate of the Maryland Col- 
lege for Women, and has studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. Mr. Aldrich is a 
graduate of Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and is now treasurer of the Forest- 
dale Manufacturing Company at Forest- 
dale, R. J. 


A son, Richard, was born Feb. 3, 1930, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vernon E. Blagbrough 
of Wollaston, Mass. 


Mrs. Volney O. Clark of Washington, 
D. C., has sailed for Paris, where she will 
place her small daughter, Miss Frances 
Annette Clark, in school. They will pass 
the summer abroad. 


Dr. LeGrand Powers, of Washington, 
D. C., is visiting his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Lewis, in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He made the journey 
by boat, leaving New York Jan. 25 on the 
steamer Californian, and after brief stops 
at Havana and the Canal Zone, arrived at 
his destination Feb. 8. 


Rev. E. J. Bowden, former pastor of the 
Atlanta, Ga., church, is now Syracuse Uni- 
versity correspondent for the Post-Stand- 
ard in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rey. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J., has been invited to give five Lenten 
expositions of ‘‘The Divine Drama of 
Job’’ for St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Cathedral 
of Paterson, N. J. 


Rev. M. G. Linton, who has finished his 


second pastorate of five years at Marseilles, 
Ill., has accepted a call to the Macomb, Ill., 
Universalist church, and has entered upon 
his work there. 


Mr. Ralph Jacoby, superintendent of the 
First Universalist Sunday school of Los 
Angeles, Cal., promptly accepted the in- 
vitation sent by the Universalist Sunday 
school of Rochester, N. Y., for an attend- 
ance race between the two schools. 


Rey. and Mrs. Clifford Wesley Collins 
of Hartford, Conn., are receiving the sym- 
pathy of their friends because of the death 
of their infant daughter, Corene May, 
who died Saturday, March 1. 


Colonel Louis J. van Schaick, according 
to a War Department press release of 
Feb. 28, has been relieved from duty in 
the Inspector General’s office and ordered 
to the Philippines. He expects to sail 


from San Francisco for Manila on March 
14. On arrival at Manila Colonel van 
Schaick will be assigned to duty as liaison 
officer between the office of the Governor 
General and the headquarters of the 
Philippine Department, and to such other 
duties pertaining to the Government of 
the Philippine Islands as may have the 
approval of the War Department. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
Mass., according to ‘““The Message’’ of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
has declined a call to be assistant pastor 
of that church, and D. E. Ayer, A. S. 
Longley and W. G. Cummings have been 
made a committee to assist Dr. Tomlinson 
to find the right man. 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, Universalist- 
Unitarian minister in charge of the Uni- 
tarian church of Memphis, Tenn., has 
accepted the invitation of the Universalist 
Sunday School Association to serve on the 
faculty of the summer institute to be held 
in Chattanooga,’ Tenn., June 22 to 29. 
Mr. Petrie served in 1928 at Camp Hill, 
Ala., and last year at White Lake, N. C. 


Rev. Lambert J. Case and his wife, 
Rev. Helen Line Case, have left Galesburg, 
Tll., where Mr. Case has had a happy pas- 
torate, and moved to 6411 Alamo Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Case has taken a 
position as field executive of the St. Louis 
Boy Scout Council. 


Florida 


Jacksonville-——The church has _ been 
open and services held every Sunday since 
Nov. 10 with Miss Watts in charge and 
other speakers from time to time, including 
the rabbi of the Jewish temple. A young 
people’s service was held on Feb. 9 with 
five of our young members speaking. 
Our attendance has been small, but just 
about the same as for the past several years. 
Have had some unusually bad Sunday 
weather of late. Nevertheless our attend- 
ance seems improving. Our Laymen’s 
League has held a meeting, with a second 
planned to be held soon. We expect the 
Woman’s Alliance to resume activities 
very shortly. A Study Club for our young 
people is now in process of formation. 
Collections have been sufficient to cover 
the actual running expenses with a little 
over ($24.50 to date). 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. A series of special services was 
held the week of March 3-7. Rev. R. D. 
Cranmer of Urbana delivered the series of 
sermons. The keynote of the week was 
“For a better understanding of Universal- 
ism.’’ Mid-week services of worship have 
been planned for the Lenten season. 
These services with the week of preaching 
preceding them will be used as the basis 
for the membership campaign closing with 
Easter Sunday. We are looking forward 
to the union vacation school with the 
Methodist church and perhaps a Pente- 
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costal pageant with the same group. 
For the last four months the church school 
attendance has averaged better than 
72 per cent. The church attendance is 
better than at any other time for the last 
four years. 

South Acton.—Rey. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. The pastor preached a special ser- 
mon Sunday, Feb. 23, when the Knights 
of Pythias and Pythian Sisters of Maynard 
attended in a body. The young people 
enjoyed a Valentine party in the vestry 
Friday evening, given by the pastor and 
his wife. The room was appropriately 
decorated, and games and refreshments, 
including a cake containing emblems por- 
traying the future of those fortunate enough 
to find them, added to the pleasure of the 
evening. A turkey dinner was given at 
one o’clock Saturday, Feb. 22, in the ves- 
try. 

Massachusetts 

Salem.—Rey. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
We have an efficient director of religious 
education in Miss Rosamond Lang, a 
student in the Tuckerman School in Bos- 
ton. Miss Lang has charge of the church 
school. She put on a beautiful pageant 
at Christmas and will put on another at 
Easter. On Sunday, Feb. 9, the morning 
service was conducted by members of the 
Y. P. C. U., sixteen taking part. Mr. 
Benjamin Hersey, a former member and 
now a student at Tufts and regularly 
preaching at Annisquam, preached the 
sermon. We were very proud of him. 
This church with four others, Tabernacle 
Congregational, Crombie Street Congrega- 
tional, the First Church and Second, both 
Unitarian, have united in an open forum. 
The forum opened with the poet, Edwin 
Markham. Some of the speakers have 
been Frederick H. Tarr, U. S. District 
Attorney for Massachusetts, Mary Austin, 
Margaret Slattery, Warren Stearns, Com- 
missioner of Corrections Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Dean Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts. Great crowds have 
been present at each meeting. All the 
organizations connected with the church 
have been active. The Men’s Club were 
guests of the Crombie Men’s Club on Feb. 
21 and are to have a return visit on March 
24. Soon our club will sponsor a mock 
court. The Hawthorne Dramatic Club is 
preparing the play, ‘‘Klumpy Spills the 
Beans,’’ and the Y. P. C. U. is to have a 
minstrel show. The Mission Circle is also 
to give a dramatic pageant, ‘‘Tales of the 
Wayside Inn,’’ with Mrs. Leslie Woodard 
as reader and conductor. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 25,,a group of thirty young people 
met and organized a Young People’s Chris-@ 
tian Union. A week previous a meeting 
had been held to consider the matter, at 
which several state and national officers 
spoke on the work of the Union. ‘‘The 
Significance of the National Union’ was 
ably presented by Rev. Max Kapp; ‘‘The 
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Work of the Massachusetts Union’’ was 
described by the state president, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hempel; Miss Wilhelmina Koopman, 
president of the Middlesex League, told of 
their activities; and Mr. Bob Sproul went 
into details of local organization. At the 
meeting on Tuesday evening, the following 
officers and committee chairmen were 
elected: President, Quentin L. Coons; vice- 
president, Edmund W. Trowbridge; sec- 
retary, Miss Eugenia Minor; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Eleanor Whipple; 
treasurer, Edward B. Bushnell. Chairman 
Social Committee, Miss Kathryn M.War- 
ren; Membership Committee, Jack Lowe; 
Devotional Committee, Miss Marion Simp- 
son; Convention Committee, Miss Louise 
Murphy. Advisers, Miss Ethel M. Hughes 
and Emerson S. Schwenk. The formal 
installation service will be held early in 
March. A Valentine party was given in 
Roblin Hall on Valentine’s night, when the 
Men’s Club sponsored the annual cos- 
tume party. Prizes were awarded the 
most artistic, the most original, and the 
most humorous costumes. At the regular 
meeting of the Men’s Club on Feb. 18, the 
club voted to present their president, 
Walter C. Gile, with a membership in the 
Universalist Club of Greater Boston. Mr. 
James Drake gave an illustrated talk on a 
recent trip to Mt. Ranier National Park; 
and a group of the Caney Creek Crusaders 
told of the interesting educational program 
at their settlement in Pippapass, Ky. 
The women of the church, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. H. C. Haskell, are making 
elaborate plans for their Mardi Gras on 
April 4. A luncheon for thirty was held 
at the church on Feb. 25 to outline the 
plans. Dr. Lowe has announced the fol- 
lowing Lenten sermons to begin March 9: 
March 9, ‘“‘Believing in God.’”’ March 16, 
“Accepting Christ.”’ March 238, ‘‘Ac- 
cepting Man.’’ March 30, ‘‘What’s in 
the Bible?’ April 6, ‘Corrective Retribu- 
tion.”” April 18, “The Final Triumph.’’ 
April 20, Easter: ‘Eternal Life.’’ At the 
Sunday Evening Forum March 9, Judge 
Robert W. Hill will speak on ‘‘Can the 
Poor, the Foreigner, and the Radical 
Secure Justice in Our Courts?”’ 
Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. A bowling league has been or- 
ganized consisting of eight teams of four 
men each. They bowl one night each 
week. A women’s bowling league has also 
been organized. On Thursday, Feb. 27, 
our Fortnightly Club, an organization of 
young married ladies, held a successful 
entertainment in the parish house. The 
program consisted of a short play, a musi- 
cal program by a three-piece orchestra, 
and bridge. Refreshments were served. 
During the opening service of the church 
school on Sunday, Feb. 16, one of the 
junior classes presented a patriotic pro- 
gram, featuring the contributions to Amer- 
ican life made by Washington, Lincoln, 
Lowell, Longfellow and Lindbergh. A 
Patriots’ Party for all members of the 
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church school was held in the parish house 
on Friday, Feb. 21, from 5 until 7. Supper 
was served at 5. At the monthly sessions 
of the church school teachers and officers— 
Workers’ Conference—we are using for 
study and discussion, ‘‘Case Studies for 
Teachers of Religion,’’ by Goodwin and 
Gladys Watson. 
* * 
GOOD PREACHING AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


It is planned to make the coming season 
at Murray Grove happier and more use- 
ful than any that has preceded. The 
program committee has met twice and 
has secured the co-operation of some of 
the ablest preachers in the Universalist 
Church. Read the following names: Rev. 
Charles E. Petty, Rev. Thomas Edward 
Potterton, D. D., Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way, Rev. Robert Tipton, Rev. Clare 
Blauvelt. There will be others who, like 
these, will come rejoicing to proclaim their 
good news at its most appropriate shrine. 

Names of other probable attendants, 
both clerica) and lay, are greatly desired. 
Any reader who contemplates visiting 
Murray Grove during the coming season 
will confer a great favor on the committee 
by informing George FE. Huntley, of 1010 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

eat 


BOSTON MINISTERS’? MEETING 


At a meeting of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association at the Church of 
the Redemption on Feb. 24, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of the First Parish in Hingham 
spoke on ‘‘What the Parishioners Be- 
lieved,”’ his remarks being devoted to the 
report of a census of religious belief re- 
cently made in his church. 

Questionnaires were sent to 250 families 
in this Unitarian parish, and seventy-two 
replies were received, a large percentage 
for a list of such weighty questions. 
Thirty-seven believed in a personal God, 
four believed in no God at all, three were 
in doubt, and the remainder believed in 
some kind of God. While the ideas of 
these latter varied, nearly all believed that 
there was some purposive or intelligent 
power underlying the universe. One mat- 
ter for surprise in the replies, said the 
speaker, was that while only thirty-seven 
believed in a personal God, sixty-two 
stated that they believed in prayer, and 
sixty-four said that they prayed. Those 
who did not believe in a personal God 
testified to the beneficial effects of prayer 
upon the one who prayed. Forty-three 
denied that worship of God demanded a 
formal church service, while sixteen said 
that it did. Many of the former spoke of 
the good to be received from the church 
service. T'wenty-four believed in the 
survival of human personality after death, 
sixteen did not, and the rest were in doubt. 
Those replying were about evenly divided 
on the question whether or not moral ideas 
should be unchanging. Mr. Hooper de- 
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clared that the census had awakened the 
interest of the congregation in matters 
religious, and had given him a better idea 
than ever before of the point of view of 
the individual. He believed that the ex- 
periment might be tried with profit in 
other liberal churches. 

* * 
DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The dedication of the National Memorial 
Church has been set for Sunday evening, 
' April 27. The whole day will be in spirit 

a day of dedication, as the morning service 
will be set to the same key-note, but the 
formal ceremony will occur in the evening. 
Members of the General Convention Board 
of Trustees will take part in both services. 
The details are in the hands of a com- 
mittee, consisting of President Adams, 
Secretary Etz and Dr. Ballou, in confer- 
ence with the minister of the church, Dr. 
Perkins, and will be announced later. 

On Monday evening, April 28, it is 

planned to have a dedicatory recital on 
-the Hutchinson Memorial Organ, followed 
by a reception under the auspices of the 
Optimist Club of the parish, at which the 
members of the General Convention Trus- 
tees will be honored guests. The Board is 
to hold its regular meeting in Washington 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 28th and 
29th, to emphasize the official and de- 
nominationally representative character 
of the occasion. 

The first public service in the new church 
will be held on Palm Sunday, April 13. 
During Holy Week a special commemora- 
tive communion service will be held on 
Thursday evening, and on Good Friday 
evening Steiner’s cantata, ‘‘The Cruci- 
fixion,’’ will be sung by the choir of thirty 
voices. The Holy Thursday communion 
service will be a spiritual consecration of 
the people to the cause to which the visible 
structure will be dedicated. And then 
will follow the glory of Haster. 

In late April Washington is at its love- 
liest in leaf and flower. It is hoped that 
many of our people will journey to Wash- 
ington and share in the dedication of their 
other home church. 


Notices 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 
There will be a Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
at the Universalist church, Waltham, on Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1930. The program will be an- 


nounced later. 
eee 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Friday evening, March 21, at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston. To reach church take any car 
going to Massachusetts Avenue Station from Park 
Street, and walk one block up Boylston. 

Dinner will be served at 6.30. Dr. George E. 
Huntley is the toastmaster. Several well-known 
“Ferry Beachers” will speak. After the dinner hour 
program there will be opportunity for dancing, bridge, 
or for visiting. Alvar Polk, Jr.’s., orchestra will 
furnish the music. Tickets for the Reunion are $1. 
Please send your reservations to Miss Dorothy 


by representatives of later generations. 
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McDonald, Y. P. C. U. office, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Reservations should be made by Saturday, 
March 15, 
* 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Admitted to full fellowship Rev. Henry E. Polley, 
Feb. 12, 1930. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
a * 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 


The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. 

The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 

.% 
WANTED 


The Universalist Church School of Waltham is to 
purchase a stereopticon lantern. If any church 
has a lantern it would like to dispose of, the Wal- 
tham school will be glad to correspond. Write to 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 9 Fiske St., Waltham. 

* x 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license issued to Clayton V. B. Wilkin. 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey transferred to Con- 


‘necticut Convention. 


George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Si 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Action on Feb. 24, 1930, taken as follows: 

Having entered secular business, these fellowships 
were withdrawn: Edward M. Barney, Caroline C. 
Barney, John B. Bisbee, Harry L. Thornton, George 
W. Colson. 

Noted acceptance by Iowa of Rev. James Alcock; 
by Maine of Rev. Katharine B. Ball; and by Cali- 
fornia of Rey. Percy T. Smith. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
Page 
GEROGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. Clinton Lee Scott 
to Illinois. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secrtary. 
* % 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F. tz, Executive Secretary. 


Obituary 
Wheelock Veazey Towle 


The sudden death at St. Paul, Minn., Thursday, 
Jan. 9, in his sixty-eighth year, of Mr. Wheelock V. 
Towle, brings deep regret to the comparatively few 
friends of his boyhood and early manhood still 
resident here. Mr. Towle was taken violently ill 
Saturday, Dec. 28. After a consultation of physi- 
cians he was taken Sunday at midnight to Miller 
Hospital, St. Paul, where an operation revealed a 
perforated duodenal ulcer. He rallied, and all felt 
hopeful of recovery until Thursday, Jan. 9, when the 
end came, following collapse of the lungs. 
fB Services were held at the home Monday after- 
noon, Jan. 13, Rev. Frederick M. Elliot, of Unity 
Unitarian Church, officiating, and interment was 
made at Oakland Cemetery. 

Mr. Towle was born in Exeter Sept. 29, 1862, the 
son of Adoniram J. and Martha A. (Veazey) Towle. 
He was named for his uncle, the late Judge Wheelock 
G. Veazey, an eminent Vermont jurist and former 
commander of the Grand Army. Him he followed 
at Exeter and at Dartmouth, to be followed at both 
Mr. Towle 
was graduated from the academy in 1881 and from 
Dartmouth in 1885. Of his Dartmouth class he 
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was at his death the president. He was a member 
of Zeta Chapter of the Psi Upsilon’ fraternity. 
Throughout his course at school and college he was 
much interested in athleties,in football especially. 
In his senior year he was captain of the first Dart- 
mouth eleven to play Yale. 

On Dee. 29, 1891, Mr. Towle was married in Exe- 
ter to Elizabeth C. Cobb, of Salem, Mass., who 
survives him, as do a widowed daughter, Helen 
Berenice Holstrom, and a son, Ralph Merrill Towle. 
A niece, Mrs. Albert H. Chamberlain, formerly 
Annie R. Hooper, of Exeter, resides in Andover, 
Mass. ee 

In July, 1894, Mr. Towle went to St. Paul, enter- 
ing the employ of his brother-in-law, Ralph E. 
Cobb, and was, at the time of his death, vice-presi- 
dent of the R. E. Cobb Company, which was or- 
ganized just previous to Mr. Cobb’s death, in 1913. 
He was a member of Ancient Landmark Lodge, 
No. 5, A. F. & A. M., Ivanhoe Chapter, No. 135, 
O. E. S., and had been for a number of years presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church.—Exeter (N. H.) News-Letter. 


Hansten B. Warner 


Hansten B. Warner, a devoted layman of the Uni- 
versalist church in Oakland, Cal., died Sept. 20, 1929, 
at the age of sixty-six. He was a native of Norway, 
coming to America as a very small child. He was 
an ardent American, a man of fine mind, a wide and 
discriminating reader. He was noble in character, 
living the Golden Rule as near as a human being can. 
He was a good Universalist in belief though not a 
member of the church. He leaves his wife, Annie 
M. Warner, and a married daughter, Mrs. J. R. 
Thompson of Lodi, Cal. 

Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles conducted the funeral 
services Sept. 23. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge in Contemporary 
Discussion 


Mar. 24---Statement of the Problem. 

Mar. 31---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, I. 

Apr. 


7---Theories of Religious Knowledge as 
Symbolical, IT. 

Apr. 14---Sociological Theories: Naturalizing the 
Supernatural. 

Apr. 21---Subjectivist Tendencies in Psychology 
of Religion. 


By Charles A. Bennet, Ph. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,000.00 


6 Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Dated December 1, 1929 Due December 1, 1939 


Denominations: $1,000 and $500. Bonds in coupon form with privilege of registration 
by the holder at the office of the Universalist General Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, June 1 and December 1, Reyes at the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Massachusetts, 


Callable by lot on any interest date on sixty days notice by the payment of the principal thereof 
with accrued interest, plus a premium of 1 per cent, up to and including December 1, 1931; 
and thereafter by the payment of the principal thereof with accrued interest plus a premium 
of one-half of 1 per cent up to and including December 1, 1934; and thereafter, by the 
payment of the principal with accrued interest. 


Trustees: Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts; John Murray Atwood, Canton, New 
York; Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois. 


Purpose of Issue: The purpose of this issue is to provide funds for completing payments on 
the Universalist National Memorial Church at the corner of 16th and S Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and in anticipation of receipts from pledges and contributions by or- 
ganizations and individuals. 


Authority for Issue: This issue was authorized by a vote passed by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Genera] Convention on October 22, 1929, which was approved, rati- 
fied and confirmed in every particular by vote of the General Convention in session at 
Washington, D. C., on October 26, 1929. 


Security: These Bonds are signed by the Universalist General Convention, with resources 
in excess of $500,000 exclusive of the National Memorial Church. They are secured by 
a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial Church. 


Value of the Property: The land for the National Memoria] Church has been appraised by 
B. F. Saul Company of Washington at $94,400. The church will cost with furnishings 
approximately $325,000. The total value of the property will be approximately $419,400, 
or more than two and one-half times the total amount of the bond issue. 

Legality: The title to the property of the National Memorial Church has been examined 
and approved by the Real Estate Title Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. All 
matters pertaining to the legality of the Bond Issue have been passed on and approved 
for the Convention by Walter B. Hopping of New York and Ammidon and Bicknell of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ad Interim Receipts: Pending printing and delivery of coupon bonds ad interim receipts 
will be issued by the Convention. 


Price: Par and accrued interest. 


<= 
c 


For further information write to: 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


March 8, 1930 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
3. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. \ 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees {n Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respecti vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scl.oo}:- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund {is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
4 Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


The picture on the screen showed a poor 
old woman, cast off by her cruel children, 
trudging wearily along the road. The 
pathos of it brought tears to the eyes of a 
well-dressed woman who sat with her little 
boy in one of the front rows. 

The boy heard his mother sob. “Don’t 
worry, Ma,’’ he said comfortingly. ‘“When 
I grow up to be a man I won’t let you go 
to the poorhouse like that.’’ 

“‘Won’t you, dear?”’ she said. ‘What will 
you do?”’ 

“T’ll get you a taxi, 
Exchange. 


” 


was his reply.— 


* * 


In China a recently found skull with a 
broken jawbone has been classified as 
Sinanthropuspekinensis. It is thought 
that the accident to the jaw was caused by 
the unfortunate man attempting to tell 
somebody who he was.—-London Opinion. 

* * 

Instalment Collector: “‘See here, you’re 
seven payments behind on your piano.” 

Purchaser: “‘Well, the company adver- 
tises ‘Pay as You Play.’ ”’ 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“T play very poorly.’’—Chicago News. 

* * 

“Ts the steak ready now, dear?”’ 

“T’m sorry I’m so long, George, but it 
looked hopeless grilled and it doesn’t look 
much better fried, but if you’ll be patient 
a little longer I’ll see what boiling does to 
it.”’—London Opinion. 

* * 

Physician announces that a child who 
practises every day on the piano won’t 
develop the habit of finger-nail biting. 
Yeah, but won’t he develop the habit of 
practising on the piano every day?—Ma- 
con Telegraph. 

* * 

Neighbor: “You look tired and sleepy, 
Janie.’’ 

Little Jane: “It’s that new baby at our 
house—he broadcasts almost all night 
long.’’— Nashville.Christian Advocate. 

* * 

It may be, as announced recently, that 
a scientist has succeeded in isolating the 
influenza germ, but a painful experience 
last week leads us to suspect that the thing 
must have got loose again.—Punch. 

* * 

Clara: ‘“You may not believe it, but I 
said ‘No’ to seven different men during the 
summer.”’ : 

Maude: “Oh, I don’t doubt it. What 
were they selling?’’—Sitray Stories. 

* * 

She: ‘‘Will you still love me when I grow 
older and homelier?’’ 

He: ‘“‘Dear, you can not avoid growing 
older, but you will never grow homelier.’’ 

* * “ 
PRISONERS ADMIT 
FIRING SHOT TO 
SCARE DEAD MAN 
—Hrie Dispatch Herald. 
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BY 


Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, Library Trustee 
and Public Servant 


Now being reprinted serially by a leading Sunday newspaper 


The librarian of the Syracuse Public Library is sending the following 
letter to his friends: 


At seventy-two Dr. Frederick W. Betts of Syracuse has 
written the story of his life. It is called ‘Forty Fruitful Years.” 
Many citizens of Syracuse regard Dr. Betts as its leading citi- 
zen. His lifeis a record of fearless achievement in public service. 
It begins in privation and effort, the record of which is a faithful 
picture of rural life in Central New York, and the escape from 
which is a vivid recital of a man’s struggle against enemies within 
as well as obstacles without. The only public office which this 
public man has ever accepted is that of library trustee. The 
book has frequent glimpses of Dr. Betts’s exalted ideal of the 
function of the public library. But its main purpose is a faith- 
ful, eloquent survey of forty years of unyielding effort to use the 
total of a strong man’s energy and courage in the interest of the 
community. 

Not merely as a member of the organization of which 
Dr. Betts is the head, and not merely as a friend of Dr. Betts, 
who makes no profit out of this book, I take the liberty of recom- 
mending it as a valuable and interesting record. 


Paul M. Paine, Labrarian. 
Syracuse Public Library. 


\ 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


March 8, 1930 


Forty Fruitful Years 


